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FOR 


MAY 


The iron hand of plutocracy is 
throttling the legislative power of the 
nation, so that the voice of the people 
through the United States Senate has 
become but a feeble, unheard whisper. 

. Modern senatorial corruption is but 
the cunning refinement of the brutal 
corruption of Rome just before that 
world conquerer fell. This is a fact 
which faces every citizen, which will 
make the red blood of his heart throb 
for justice. 

Senator Gorman, of Maryland, in 
the May issue of the Cosmopo.iTan 

falls under the scourge of facts that David Graham Phillips in 


THE TREASON OF THE SENATE 


is laying upon him. Of this dignified senatorial representative of the 
people.a distinguished Marylander wrote, in an open letter to the 
press, challenging suit for libel: ‘ You are steeped in corruption and 
saturated with official perjury,” and continued with damnatory facts 
that certainly warranted the accusation. — 

Every citizen, every man who: loves his country, should know the 
truth as it is set forth in “The Treason of the Senate’’ by David 
Graham Phillips in the 


~ Gmopouitan MAGAZINE 


10 cents $1.00 
a copy a year. 
1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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FIREMANS FUND 


AND 


HOME FIRE AND MARINE 
Ara milGH tt 


BOSTON, April 22, 1906. 





To Our Agents and Friends: 
The following dispatch received last night from President Dutton 


tells the story: 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., April 2, 1906, 


CHAS. W. KELLOGG, Manager, Boston, Mass. : 
All hands safe and well. Fire now extinguished. Unable to ascertain 
liabilities until vaults are open, but we pay in full. Firemans Fund flag is . 


still flying and nailed to the mast. WM. J. DUTTON, President. 


_ Thirty-five years ago at Chicago the Firemans Fund honored 
every demand against it in full, notwithstanding it practically exhausted 
its assets to do so; one year later. it was called upon to pay $183,000 
losses as a result of the Boston conflagration; -next in turn came 
Virginia City, followed by Seattle, Spokane, Bakersfield, Lynn and 
Boston, J889, and others too numerous to mention, including Baltimore 
two years ago; and last, but not least, San Francisco. Recognizing 
the responsibilities of their undertaking in the business, every obligation 
has been honorably and promptly met in full, the Company growing 
stronger through its trials. The Company has met heavy losses in the 
past without flinching. San Francisco will be no exception, 

The past record of the old Company in paying all its obligations 
in full, and the above welcome assurances from San Francisco, should 
convince you that the institution is ‘‘ conflagration proof,’’ and we ask 
your loyal co-operation in convincing the insuring public that the “Flag 
is still flying ”’ and the Firemans Fund will come through its present 
trials with its loss-paying reputation unimpaired. 

Very truly yours, C. W. KELLOGG, 
Manager Eastern Department, Boston. 





W. S. BANTA, Manager Metropolitan District 
72 William Street, New York 
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A Universal Exchange of all Varieties of 
Earnest Religious Thought. 


Lhe : 
Hibbert Journal 


Each number comprises 240 pages. Yearly subscrip- 
tion $2.50 post free. Single numbers 75 cents post free. 
Chief contents of April number : 

Is > Ze of ae Spirit a Working Religion for 

? By Dom Curnsert Butter. 
How vsapanese Buddhism Appeals to a Christian Theist. 
ROFESSOR J. iH, RPENTER. 
Does Christian Belief B a nae Metaphysics? 
ressor E. S. ow 

Mr. Birrell’s Choice. By the Ricut Rev. Lorp Bisnop 
The Worki 


or CARLISLE. 
Faith of the Social Reformer. By Pro- 
resson Henry Jones. 
St. Catherine of Siena. By Epmunp G. Garpner. 
The Laws and P —. ~ of Development in Christian Doc- 
trine. By the Rev. Principat W. Jones-Davies. 
The (Salvation of the Body by, Faith. By the Author of 


“Pro Christo et Ecclesia. 
The Resurrection.. A Layman’s Dialogue. By T. W. 
Element in 


Ro.veston. 
Christianity and Science, II: The Divine 


Christianity. By Sir Oxtver Lopce. 
With a Number of Signed Reviews and Bibliography of 
Recent Literature. 

Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by : 
G. BE. STECHERT & CO., 129-133 West Twentieth St., 
New York. AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon St., Boston. From any good bookseller, or 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C 


ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH D., LL.D., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

A comprehensive account of the Inv —— of — 

Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Apparitions, 

Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phenomena, 

ete., by that eminent at group of scientific men composing 

we Counell of owes ety for Psychical Research. Also 

he same aut 


SCIENCE+A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir tear 
Lodge, Sir William Crooks, Prof. William James, D: 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. ‘Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, 
F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 


Each, bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 each. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO.,- - Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Get: posted. Read the 


SOCIALIS amy Socialist magazine in the 


world, 300,000 circulation. Send 10c. silver — year’s trial. 
GAYLORD — fig -~ yt 
‘*Wilshire’s Magaszine,’’ 300 Black puildine, MN. Y¥. City. 
WORK FOR WOMEN 


By Pro- 

















_ yg important question of 





employment contract ; work not diffi- 








EDUCATION 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science 
Schvol motto, M6 Sore 2 do by doing.” 


course 
Graduates pee Ry find oe t. 
Good health st end of tem. 
Term begins Septem! 





6th, 1905. 
Worcester Mass. 





UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 17, 1906 
= ny #12. Catalog an d fall infocenatt 2 op epee 
in 
2 OMAS ARKLE GLARE, Director Urbana, Illinois 


WHEATON <b 


MS hte 
REv. gaweun Vv. ok = M., 
Le eds got 190, 1606. Wate 
Certificates for 


ates and ae Art oe music. Exp 


ik with 
ockey, f. 
ty. Healthful loostion. within 80 milesst Boston. For Oata- 
logue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


One Hundred Third Year - 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the leading 
colleges for women; also General Course two-years’ 
Course for High School Graduates. New Bw and 
field sports of all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 
address the Principal, 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, yet 
only $400 per year. Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Sh 3. 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS . 
an TCLEN a 
lddecss MES NM. AL 
usetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 


INDEPEN DENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
OLARENOE W. BOWEN, - - - 


Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Olass Mail Matter 























TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN } * prea 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Post- 
age to any Foreign Country in the P Union, $1.56 a 
year extra. 

Order for the ch ofan add should be received one 
woes bate chanee | is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Orock: China and b= Ry Ki 
Sets, A: pre dm Fenders, Memeo ouse-cleaning Articles. % 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Qur Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 


( Glass-Lined Refrigerator, pestegtion of cleanliness 
and economy 


Ordera ty mati receive prompt and careful attenttin. 
130 and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
138 WEST PORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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That California Trip 
Now’ Within Reach 


* You have long been planning it and 
this is your opportunity. 

Account of the Mystic Shrine meeting at 
Los Angeles special tickets from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be sold 
April 25 to May 5, good for return until July 31, 
at. the very low rate of 


$62.50 for Round Trip 


You can go one way and return another. 

Favorable stop-over privileges are provided, 

Correspondingly low rates from all points 
east of Chicago. 

Three fast, splendidly equipped, through 
trains every day via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Every luxury known to modern transpor- 
tation. All meals in dining cars. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


. Ask or write for full details about this 
rate, and for illustrated California book- io 
UNION 
lets, maps and information as to hotels and b c 
boarding houses. f PACIFIC 


Secure your sleeping car reservations 
as early as possible, 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 


GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL | AUVAN LINE ‘eenee 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. New % Turbine ia ge oy ge Vibration 





VIRGINI AM, Met ey 10, Pa 1 TUNISIAN Mey 7, 
Convenient to Steel. Pier and all ;smusements. Hot and June 14, July uly 12. VIC IOTORIAN TAN, May 34 Jane % June a, July 19. LON- 
e sea water rivate baths. n, istance ’phones 1AM alee upwards. Second 
Py Rates $2.50, to per F  coyg ae A rates cabin, $4 50 upwards. Third class, $27 f memen. 4 Return tickets reduced 
12.50 to $17.50. an plan. team hea sun- | 7ates. : 

parlors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity, 700. mt a mi Now Jan atom 5 shaendace 2. 


A. ALLAN, Mon’ 
A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. ges es 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Idylease Inn NEW JERSEY ASTON SANITARIUM 


ee EAL’ ESO Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
& men “tellin: we ee seabed 25 yea are’ euperionce; late first Assistant sician in 


Let beat -— -* “ge our DELIGHTFUL 4 SPRING _ were: N. sine ate, Hospital ital; alt be = oe 
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PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the*Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘“‘COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. S. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘*PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘‘ S. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘* 
S. S. ‘‘ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless -Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
Cc. C. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 

















The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY SYSTEM OF 
 AMERICR 
ref Sata Shae oat Societ GALEN HALL 


RIUM 
COMPRISING THE ALWAYS tw aia ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW YORE CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER Our eeatost tee ing now complete, with every con- 
= a ——— and = oe F. L. YOUNG, General "Manager. 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 








A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giv- 
ing a synopsis of each of the forty-one books now 
comprising the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘Four- 
Track Series,” as well as a small half-tone repro- 


duction of each of eleven beautiful etchings of HOTEL ST DENIS : 
seenery along our line, will be sent to any address, * 


BeniSin hates’ Saastl asterPane! vogue 
nie: nRager nera. nt, 
Room 88, Grand Central Station, New York” Broadway and lith Street 

Cc. F. DALY Ww. J. LYNCH ; 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER New York City. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
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A SUMMER TRIP TO TO EUROPE FOR TEN BOYS 


(AL CHARGE OF 
JOHN 8’ STUART ae LL. D. 


7” THE PHILLIPS BROOKS SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Apply 4208 Baltimore Aveuue, Phila., Pa 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


A de a yy ~ 4 tour in July; another 
August. pet ge the Sret time clone, Dei fom ano.ot 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjoy 
more, and have far’> better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 8t., 
Reston, Mase. 


HEAD MASTEB ©) 
TWO VACANOIES 








PINE BEACH HOTEL, "5 RGINIA 


Magnifi 
mgr focatton"Cacoing for rodoed 4x 
year. Write for 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 7 


MADEEBY 








=—4 VIONUMENTS 


InStone Marble 
Granite or Bronze 

cs TO SPECIAL DESIGN ONLY 
Spring is the best time to 


place foundations 
Send for Illustrated Handbook 


J. & R. LAMB 





28,25 and 27 Sixth Avenue, New York 


MAKES FALSE TEETH HOLD FIRMLY — 


Does your PLATE DROP, GET LOOSE, make your gums sore or give 
you bad breath ? Are a gums shrunken or 
a so that you thin - need a new plate ? 
Dr. Loam Dental Plate Powder will 
guid ¥Y CURE THE TROUBLE. It makes the 
conform, or ~~ into the old ill- aeting plate, 
oking it better than a new. one. Antiseptic, too, 
Soutroying goom life, ie Pr the in eweet, 
cool an ail. r 
size, poate the ‘eco tins times the haan, for one di 


Money back, if wanted. 
WERNET DENTAL MPG. CO. 
Froor “P.” 

1409 Arch Street, - Philadeiphia 














{WEE JACKSON 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 

















Phos Eiectpe Engng Go, 


AND 
ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER BUILDING 


2832 to 238 William Street, New York. 
Telephone 1704 John. 








BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tuz 


Inperenpent will be furnished 

by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 

130 Fulton Street, New York. 





= Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











The sa State Nurseries 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Many of the LARGEST ESTATES in AMERICA are buy- 
ing their TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES and HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL plants direct from our nurseries. 
ers. WE HAVE NO AGENTS. Our specialty is High 
Grade Stock at Reasonable Rates 


Upon request, we will mail you one of the best Illustrated 
Nursery Books published. 


MASS. 


We are grow- 


Write to day. 
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aTTineton’ +a 
Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 
way. The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by 
knives of almost razor sharpness into small uniform 
particles. Thus it is not crushed, as by the old 
method of grinding, and the little oil cells remain 
unbroken. The essential oil (food product) cannot 
evaporate and is preserved indefinitely. This is one 
reason why a pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 
to 20 cups more of full strength coffee than will any 
coffee ground the old way; why it excels all other 
coffee in flavor and why it will keep perfectly until 


used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the uni- 
form particles render it possible to make a cup free 
from tannin (the only injurious element in coffee), 
which eminent medical authorities agree comes from 
oversteeping the tannin-bearing skin, dust and small 
parties always found in unevenly ground coffee 

ut entirely removed from Barrington Hall by our 
** steel-cut’’ process. A delicious coffee, not a taste- 
less substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound acemting to locality. If your 

grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION : Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only genu- 
ine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We 
roast, steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at 
our factory. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., COFFEE IMPORTERS 
260 2d Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barri m Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet “The Secret of Good Coffee; ” in 
consideration I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is. 











FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


Leading Doctors recommend, 
and | wish you to try 


Hydrozone 


This is not a patent medicine, but a 
scientific germicide of great power, yet 
as harmless as water. 

For over fifteen years Hydrozone 
has been prescribed and successfully 
used in’the treatment of 


ECZEMA AND KINDRED 
SKIN DISEASES 
by the most eminent physicians. To 
induce you to give Hydrozone a 
trial, I will send a 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


to any one filling coupon and enclosing 
10 cents to pay postage,—only one 
bottle to a family. 


Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing similiar 


names. 
Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 


7 





——eS 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole oo se 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures ae 
de Paris” (France). oa Send free 
57 Prince St. @ .“” _ trial bottle of 
New York City . car’ 
FREE! a _ loc. to pay forward- 
Valuable booklet ° Coupon 


I enclose 


Ja charges. 
on How to ©. good caly until June 30, ‘06. 
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Survey of the World 


‘ Fire, follow- 
San Francisco Destroyed ing earthquake 


by Earthquake and Fire shocks, de- 


stroyed the greater part of San Francisco 
in the four days beginning on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 18th inst. The 
area laid waste by the conflagration is 
seven square miles, or 4,480 acres, which 
may be compared with the 2,124 acres 
covered by the great fire in Chicago. 
San Francisco’s burned district is about 
as large as that part of New York which 
lies south of Central Park and Fifty- 
ninth street. The actual value of the 
property in San Francisco assessed for 
taxation was in the neighborhood of 
$750,000,000. The loss of property 
probably exceeds $250,000,000. How 
many lives were lost no one knows. 
More than 500 bodies have been found 
and buried. The entire number of the 
dead appears to be somewhere between 
1,000 and 3,000. In the area covered by 
the conflagration were all the great public 
buildings, banks, theaters, newspaper 
offices and department stores, many noted 
mansions of the rich, and the district 
known the world over as Chinatown.—— 
At 5.13 a. m. on Wednesday the first of 
the two earthquake shocks was felt. The 
effect of it, and of the second shock 
(which occurred at 8.15 a. m.) has been 
obscured by the work of the flames. Fire 
broke out in several places ten minutes 
after the first disturbance of the earth. 
The injury caused directly by shock was 
to be found mainly in lower Market 
street (the city’s “Broadway”) and the 
district south of it, occupied mainly by 
warehouses, tenements, lodging houses 
and hotels of the cheaper class. Much of 
this district is “made” land, reclaimed 
from the bay. Hundreds of lives were 
lost in the lodging houses and small 


hotels of flimsy construction which were 
wrecked by the earthquake. Some large 
fissures appeared in the streets. In the 
fine business - district on Market street, 
the great hotels were severely shaken, but 
the steel skyscrapers suffered but little, 
beyond a loss of parts of their stone 
work. The outlying portions of the 
grand City Hall fell into the adjoining 
streets. The ruin of this structure was 
afterward completed by fire. Guests who 
fled from the great hotels describe the 
swaying and grinding of the walls and 
the terrifying noises by which they were 
awakened and driven to the streets in 
their night clothes. But only the smaller 
hotels and lodging houses, some distance 
south of Market street, collapsed. The 
chimney of the California Hotel fell thru 
the roof of an engine house and killed 
Fire Chief Sullivan, who was sleeping 
there. It was in their effect upon the 
water and gas supplies, and the furnaces, 
that the shocks were most damaging. 
Gas pipes were broken, furnaces and 
stoves were upset, and the water mains 
were ruined near the source of supply, 
at San Mateo. So it came about that 
many fires broke out at once, and that 
there was no water to be used against 
them. By 10 o'clock in the forenoon the 
flames were raging thruout a large dis- 
trict south of Market street, and there 
was no hope of staying their progress 
except by dynamite. Elsewhere, the 
earthquake shocks caused much loss of 
life and property. The main axis of dis- 
turbance extended from points about 100 
miles north of the city to places about the 
same distance south of it, but railway 
tracks were depressed for miles east of 
the great bay. Punta Arenas lighthouse, 
110 miles north of San Francisco, is 
gone. At Santa Rosa, about 50 miles . 
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north, all the prominent buildings at the 
center were wrecked. Here fire followed 
shock; more than 100 lives were lost, 


with $5,000,000 worth of property. - 


Workmen are still taking bodies from the 
ruins. In the beautiful city of San José, 
about 50 miles south of San Francisco, 
19 persons were killed and many build- 
ings were wrecked. Not far away, the 
insane asylum at Agnew was shaken and 
then burned. Here 107 patients and sev- 
eral physicians were killed, and many de- 
mented persons were released, to roam 
about the fields. Thirty-three miles south 
of San Francisco were the beautiful and 
costly buildings of Stanford University. 
Here the memorial church, the library, 
the gymnasium, the arch, the power 
house and other structures were so dam- 
aged by shock that $4,000,000 will be 
needed for a restoration of them. One 
student and a fireman were killed. Near- 
ly all the towns of the Sonoma Valley 
report losses; the Santa Clara Valley’s 
loss is $15,000,000. Los Angeles es- 
caped, but the small town of Brawley, 
a long distance south of it, was wrecked. 
The Lick Observatory was not injured. 
Vibrations extended across the continent, 
and even further. At Washington, D. C., 
the seismograph was so violently agitated 
that the marking pen passed off from the 
recording sheet. This was at 8.19 a. m. 
on Wednesday. 


At Io a. m. on Wednes- 
day a large district south 
of Market street was blaz- 
ing, and the fire had reached a group of 
the city’s finest buildings on that street— 
the banks and trust companies, the Call 
or Spreckels skyscraper (highest build- 
ing on the Pacific Coast), the offices of 
the Examiner and the Chronicle, the 
Grand Opera House, the Palace and 
Grand Hotels, the Academy of Sciences, 
and others. At the foot of Market street, 
the great ferry house, so well known to 
overland travelers who have entered San 
Francisco by crossing the bay, had not 
been touched. At last reports it was still 
intact.- Dynamite was used freely, but 
to no purpose. Clearly, the heart of the 
city was doomed. The newspaper men, 
driven from their offices, crossed to Oak- 
land, where, on the following morning, 
they were to unite in issuing one sheet 


Progress of 
the Flames 
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of four pages. The city was in the 
hands of the regular army. On the great 
Presidio reservation there had been sta- 
tioned. 3,000 soldiers, under General 
Funston. He took command, and he has 
been highly commended for his work 
during the days of fire. At midnight on 
Wednesday the outlook was most dis- 
couraging. Many of the great buildings 
were gone or standing merely as shells. 
The City Hall, covering a site of three 
acres, and erected at a cost of $7,000,- 
000, was in ruins. So was the famous 
Palace Hotel. The finest church of the 
Jesuit order in the world, that of St. 
Ignatius, was gone. With the burned 
Grand Opera House, the Metropolitan 
OperaCompany,of New York, which had 
just begun in San Francisco what prom- 
ised to be a most successful season, had 
lost all its scenery. Mme. Eames, Mme. 
Sembrich and other famous singers, 
driven from hotels by fright, were miss- 
ing. All of them subsequently escaped 
in safety, but with much loss. Mme. 
Sembrich left behind $40,000 worth of 
costumes and other property. Signor 
Caruso, the great tenor, repelled by sol- 
diers when he sought a resting place in 
one of the small parks, gained admission 
only after he had shown a photograph 
of the President, upon which Mr. Roose- 
velt had written words of praise to ac- 
company this gift. There was no arti- 
ficial light, except that of the flames. On 
Thursday morning the wind turned and 
blew the fire westward, up the slopes of 
the hills. It was seen that the mansions 
of San Francisco’s multi-millionaires of 
an earlier day, on Nob Hill, must go. 
Before night they were gone. Here 
were the Stanford place, owned by Stan- 
ford University since Mrs. Stanford’s 
mysterious death in Honolulu; the Mark 
Hopkins mansion, which had become the 
Art Institute of California University ; 
the magnificent Huntington and Crocker 
houses ; the residence upon which Flood 
spent a million; and, surmounting the 
hill, the new Fairmount Hotel, erected 
by the heirs of Senator Fair. But this 
hotel suffered little injury. To save 
some of the paintings in the galleries of 
the houses, soldiers cut the canvases 
from their frames. It had not been pos- 
sible to save in this way. the contents of 
the Academy of Sciences, or the rare 
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Mexican manuscripts of the Sutro.col- 
lection, which had been stored in a ware- 
house. In the afternoon of Thursday an 
attempt was made to save the fine resi- 
dential district of the heights further 
west by battering down the houses of 
millionaires on the east side of Van Ness 
avenue. The supply of dynamite was 
running short. Field pieces were 
brought from the Presidio and trained 
upon some of the grand residences, while 
dynamite lifted others in the air, to fall 
in shapeless masses of rubbish. In this 
work, Lieutenant Pulis, of the artillery, 
was mortally injured. But the fire 
crossed the avenue in two or three places, 
and was diverted from the heights only 
by a change of wind. When night came 
there was not much left east of Van 
Ness avenue. In Golden Gate Park 200,- 
ooo people slept, or tried to do so; other 
thousands of the homeless had gone to 
Oakland, or were seeking shelter under 
the trees of the university campus at 
Berkeley. There was no water, even for 
the weary fire-fighters to drink. All that 
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could be found was saved for the hos- 
pitals. The soldiers shot a thoughtless 
man who washed his hands in a pailful 
reserved for better uses. 
st 
.. On Friday morning, 
ber a a ga when it seemed that the 
fire must sweep over the 
heights, and even the park which lay 
between these and the ocean, the wind 
changed and began to blow eastward. 
One branch of the conflagration then 
moved toward Fort Mason and North 
Beach. From Nob Hill, another threat- 
ened what had thus far escaped in the 
neighborhood of Telegraph and Russian 
Hills. Chinatown had been swept from 
the face of the earth. This notorious 
district had covered ten blocks, and at 
the time of the first shock it had nearly 
20,000 inhabitants. The fire which ut- 
terly consumed its flimsy structures re- 
vealed a curious lot of caverns and un- 
derground passages which they had cov- 
ered. In some places there had been 
three stories beneath the surface, and 
inoneortwo instances the inhabitants had 
burrowed to the depth of 100 feet. Sub- 
terranean passages had connected build- 
ings and cellars on one side of a street 
-with those on the other. It is thought 
that a considerable number of Chinese 
perished in the underground retreats. 
During Friday and Saturday the fire, 
turned eastward or northward by the 
wind, consumed such trifles as had been 
left untouched in the area north of Mar- 
ket street and east of Van Ness avenue, 
sparing, however, a few isolated places 
and a fringe on the water front. On 
Saturday it had almost burned itself out, 
and on Sunday it was possible to ex- 
amine a large part of the district in 
which it had raged without restraint. 
About 75 per cent. of the city had been 
destroyed ; 300,000 people were home- 
less, many of them completely destitute. 
From 50,000 to 100,000 of these resi- 
dents had gone to other places. Those 
remaining were living in the parks, tak- 
ing Government rations and cooking 
over improvised fire-places. Order was 
maintained with an iron hand by the 
soldiers, assisted by the police and spe- 
cial officers. Estimates of the number of 
persons killed by these guardians range 
from 20 to 100. Orders once given to 
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Street, are Indicated by a Circle. 
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The Heavy Black Line Marks the Boundary of the Burned District. A Few Blocks Spared, North of Market 
It Should Be Understood that Large Parts of the 


Plotted Sections Untouched by Fire are Vacant Land or Very Thinly Settled. 


persons who appeared to be breaking 
the rules were not repeated. Disobedi- 
ence was summarily punished by a rifle 


shot.. Probably several innocent men 
perished in this way. The most prom- 
inent victim was H. C. Tilden, a member 
of the Relief Committee, who was shot 
to death without warning in his auto- 
mobile, which bore the Red Cross flag 
because it had been used as an ambu- 
lance. Someé were shot because they re- 
fused to give up bottles of liquor which 
they had taken from saloons or grocer- 
ies ; others for the reason that they were 
robbing the dead. At last reports, 
about 600 bodies had been found. These 
were hastily buried, a majority of them 
without identification. Probably some 
bodies were consumed by the flames; 
many others may be discovered when 
the ruins are carefully inspected. 

The United States Mint, whose vaults 
held $40,000,000 in coin and _ bullion, 
was saved by the long continued and 
heroic exertions of its employees and a 
few other men. Capitalists will not be 
prevented from erecting more of the tall 
steel frame huildings. Those of recent 
construction in the heart of the business 
district have suffered little injury 


and can easily be repaired. All the 
banks but one were destroyed, but their 
vaults are safe. The city’s records were 
preserved, the Custom House _ escaped, 
and, to the surprise of many, the old 
Mission Dolores was not burned. On 
the Pacific beach, the Cliff House, re- 
ported to have been thrown into the sea, 
is in good order. 


, At first there seemed to be 
at wee danger of famine, for refu- 
and Funds . 

gees in tue parks had no 
supplies. In various ways, however, the 
demand for food was partly satisfied un- 
til supplies could be received from other 
parts of the State. There were rations at 
the Presidio, and all the accessible stores 
of the groceries were impounded by the 
soldiers. In the meantime, long trains 
loaded with food, tents, bedding, etc., 
were on their way from the Mississippi 
and Missouri valleys, and shiploads of 
provisions were approaching from the 
north. On Sunday, fifty express freight . 
trains were moving toward San Fran- 
cisco on the Union Pacific alone and 
there was no charge for transportation. 
This has been the rule with all the rail- 
road companies. The trains first to ar- 








rive were from Los Angeles, Stockton, 
Sacramento and Seattle. On Saturday 
it was announced that all the refugees 
had been fed. There was a lack of bed 
clothing in the parks, but the weather 
was favorable until Sunday night, when 
rain caused much discomfort. In Golden 
Gate Park thirty babies have been born. 
On Monday it was officially reported that 
a few cases of smallpox and scarlet fever 


had been found in the camps. Owing to . 


the breaking of the sewers and the pres- 
ence of dead bodies in the ruins, great 
efforts were made by the authorities to 
enforce sanitary rules. The water sup- 
ply for the western district was restored. 
——A great relief fund has been raised 
by popular subscription. As early as the 
second day of the fire, New York’s offer- 
ing exceeded $500,000; at the beginning 
of the present week it had been increased 
to more than $2,000,000. Other cities, 
large and small, were equally generous 
in proportion to their population and 
means. Boston sent $500,000 and prom- 
ised that Massachusetts should give 
$3,000,000. Chicago has given $500,000 
and intends to add as much more. The 
$1,000,000 originally appropriated by Con- 
gress has been increased to $2,500,000. 
At the beginning of the present week the 
telief fund thus made available exceeded 
$10,000,000. Canada’s Parliament voted 
$100,000, Mr. Carnegie gave $100,000, 
and so did John D. Rockefeller, 
the Standard Oil Trust and the Steel 
Corporation. E. H. Harriman’s contrib- 
ution was $200,000. Theaters have given 
benefit performances, and in a great 
many churches on Sunday last collections 
were made for the people of the burned 
city. President Roosevelt asks that all 
contributions be made thru the Red Cross 
Association, which has sent Dr. Edward 
‘T. Devine, of New York, to San Fran- 
Icisco, to be its representative and agent 
po. 
& 
Charles E. Hughes, who 
conducted the investiga- 


i Coming Trust 
tion of life insurance 


Prosecutions 


companies in New York, and Alexander 
Simpson, Jr., a prominent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, have been employed by the 
Government as special counsel to con- 
sider the evidence as to railway combina- 
tions in the bituminous and anthracite 
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coal industries. It is expected that the 
railway companies will be prosecuted 
under their direction for violation of the 
Sherman Act. Edward T. Sanford, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., has been retained as 
special counsel, and it is reported that he 
will conduct the prosecution of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company, some- 
times called the Fertilizer Trust, whose 
main office is at Richmond. This com- 
pany, which is capitalized at about $50,- 
000,000, is said to represent a controlling 
combination of the manufacturers of 
phosphate fertilizers and of cottonseed 
oil. At Chicago, on the 20th, Judge 
Bethea imposed fines upon the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
and two of its officers for granting re- 
bates to the Steel Corporation. The com- 
pany was required to pay $40,000, and 
each of the two officers $10,000, one of 
them being Darius Miller, vice president 
and traffic manager. A violation of the 
law had been admitted by the defendants, 
whose counsel said that the company had 
been patriotic enough to make a special 
low rate to Vancouver for the Steel Cor- 
poration’s tin plate, in order that the Cor- 
poration might compete abroad with the 
manufacturers of Great Britain. Judge 
Bethea remarked that the law would be 
more useful if the penalty provided by it 
were imprisonment instead of a fine. 
& 
" A written reply to the 
The Anthracite as 

. latest proposition of 
Operators’ Reply the miners’ union was 
sent by the operators to President Mitch- 
ell on the 17th. It reviews the union’s 
original proposition as to an increase of 
wages, a reduction of hours, etc., assert- 
ing that the desired increase would be 
214 per cent., and would add $1.20 per 
ton to the selling price of the domestic 
sizes of coal. All the questions involved, 
the operators continue, those relating to 
wages and the Board of Conciliation ex- 
cepted, were settled three years ago by 
the Arbitration Commission. These two 
questions the operators were willing, and 
had offered, to lay before the old Com- 
mission, together with the question 
whether there had been a change of con- 
ditions sufficient to warrant a change of 
the terms. But the union (said the op- 
erators) rejected this offer and sought to 
have every subject already settled by 


























arbitration reconsidered and every issue 
retried that was settled three years ago. 
No reason for a retrial of them had been 
suggested :: 

“You are responsible for the suspension of 
work. There was no good reason for order- 
ing the men to stop work pending negotia- 
tions, which had been delayed by you, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we were willing 


to continue to pay the wages fixed by the 
Strike Commission. 


“We have no other suggestions to make than 

those contained in our former propositions, 
and we regret that you have declined both of 
them. ‘We have nothing further to offer.” 
It is understood that those former propo- 
sitions have not been withdrawn. Mr. 
Mitchell and the district presidents will 
meet this week to consider the.question. 
Extensive preparations for defense have 
been made by the railroad companies at 
their collieries. ‘ 


The more the 
education bill 
proposed by the 
Government is discussed the more vio- 
lent becomes partisan criticism to which 
it is subjected. As a compromise meas- 
ure, necessarily intricate, inconsistent and 
arbitrary in its details, it is not heartily 
liked even by the Nonconformists, who 
framed it, and it is furiously attacked by 
all the minority parties, from whose 
schools all public funds are to be with- 
drawn. The Roman Catholics threaten, 
not merely “passive resistance,” but ac- 
tive. The Archbishop, in his Lenten 
Pastoral, states that “a Catholic educa- 
tion implies three things: Catholic 
schools, Catholic teachers, effective Cath- 
olic oversight of all that pertains to reli- 
gious teaching and influence.” The Cath- 
olic Tablet calls it “a new penal law,” 
imposing upon them a double educational 
tax as their fathers had to pay a double 
land tax, avowedly because they were 
Catholics. On the other hand the Meth- 
odist Recorder says, “it looks remark- 
ably like a new State endowment for the 
Roman Catholic Church,” for their 
schools will, in Catholic. communities of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, remain as they 
are, taught by nuns and members of for- 
eign religious orders, while the State 
pays rent and maintenance. A series of 
parish meetings, under the auspices of 
leaders of the Established Church, are 


The English 
Education Controversy 
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being held all over England to protest 
against the passage of the bill. One of 
the- provisions most sharply criticised is 
that authorizing the trustees of the vol- 
untary schools to disregard any pro- 
visions of the charter or deed of trust 
which prevent them from turning over 
their school buildings to the local au- 
thorities for public schools, as provided 
in the bill. According to this even a 
school which was founded for sectarian 
education and expressly providing for 
sectarian instruction may be made into 
a public school in which only the unde- 
nominational elements of Christianity, 
which its opponents have nick-named 
“Birreligion,” may be taught. To pre- 
vent any locality from being left without 
schools during the transitional period the 
local authorities have power to seize and 
carry on any of the voluntary schools 
that are about to be closed. In defense 
of the right of the State to convert pri- 
vate schools into public schools it is ar- 
gued that 

“the State, by long continuance of a subsidy 
to voluntary schools far exceeding the volun- 
tary contributions to them, has fairly bought 
out all private claims to their use and is en- 
titled to regulate them as it likes.” 

The Labour Leader, while disliking the 
retention of any religious instruction in 
the public schools, is chiefly concerned 
lest the discussion should postpone more 
important measures. 

“We fervently hope that this education con- 
troversy has not been thrown among us by the 
devil to give landlordism, capitalism and mili- 
tarism yet another half generation of joyous 


prosperity, while we bang ‘the Bible. at one 
another.” 


a 


Paar The great strike in the min- 
Labor Riots i& region of Pas-de-Calais 
iS assuming a more riotous 

and even a revolutionary form. There 
are 46,000 miners now striking, and the 
numerous concessions in the matter of 
wages, hours and treatment. which have 
been made to them by the operators have 
served rather to exasperate than to con- 
ciliate them. M. Clemenceau hoped by 
his personal influence to keep the strike 
peaceable, but in this he has failed, and 
his reluctance to employ the troops effec- 
tively has given the rioters the impression 
of weakness in the Government which 
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they are taking advantage of. Where M. 
Clemenceau has failed no one else would 
have been likely to succeed, for he is a 
pronounced radical, so strongly in favor 
of individual liberty as often to have been 
classed as an anarchist. For thirty years 
he has been a valiant champion of the 
laborer and the common people. He 
made two visits in person without escort 
to the headquarters of the most violent 
wing of the strikers at Lens, speaking 
under the red flag and amidst revolu- 
tionary shouts and songs. He promised 
them that no troops should be sent to the 
district as long as the strike was peace- 
able, and,assured them of sympathy. In- 
stead of ylealing with the strike at long 
distance from Paris, he has made his 
' headquarters at Lens, the center of the 
disturbange. He has been obliged to 
bring in the troops for the maintenance 
of order, but so far they have not fired 
upon. the’ mobs, but have cleared the 
streets by cavalry charges against the 


crowds and barricades. The troops have 


shown remarkable composure and disci- 
pline under the most. trying conditions, 
as they have been subjected for hours to 
insults and showers of bottles and bricks 
without retaliating. Many soldiers have 
been severely injured and one officer has 
been killed. There are now 12,000 
troops in Lens and 30,000 in the district. 
The soldiers are very much disinclined 
to act as police in this way, but there has 
been no general mutiny. A soldier who, 
in Toulon, refused to march against the 
strikers and was punished for it, received 
a resolution of thanks from the union for 
his courageous stand. The resolution 
censures the officers for punishing him, 
stating that it is evident that “justice in 
the army is merely a matter of caste,” a 
remark that receives its point from the 
fact that the courts martial of the officers 
have recently acquitted those of their 
number who refused to obey orders to 
invade the churches for taking inven- 
tories. Depredations of the strikers have 
been chiefly in attack and maltreatment 
of non-union miners and those who per- 
sisted in working, and in pillaging gro- 
cers’, bakers’ and butchers’ shops to se- 
cure provisions. The streets of Lens and 
other cities have been several times barri- 
caded and obstructed. by wire entangle- 
ments, preventing the movements of cav- 
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alry. The telegraph and telephone wires 
have been pulled down, the railroad 
broken up in many places, and a railroad 
bridge destroyed. A general strike is 
ordered for May Ist to secure the eight 
hour day for all trades without wage 
reduction, suppression of -all overtime, 
the recognition of the unions, and, in par- 
ticular, the right of Government em- 
ployees to form unions and to strike. 
The recent strike of the postal carriers 
in Paris and Lyons was quelled by M. 
Barthou, Minister of Public Works, who 
dismissed the three hundred newspaper 
postmen who first struck and filled their 
places, but the question is not yet settled, 
for the workmen in the national arsenals 
are incensed by being deprived of 
their right to strike, and the Govern- 
ment employees have the support of all 
the labor unions with which they are now 
affiliating. The postal rate in France is 
reduced from 3 cents to 2, and the post- 
men objected to doing an increased 
amount of work, which this will entail, 
without having their wages raised. The 
chief difficulty with the strike situation 
is the fact that the general elections are 
to be held on May 6th, and no party 
wishes actively to offend the laboring 
class at this time. 


Cd 
: A great relief was felt by 
Conditions ‘he world when the Russian 

Easter came and passed 
without the massacre of the Jews which 
had been fully prophesied. On the other 
hand, the Czar did not, as was also ex- 
pected, improve the opportunity to issue 
any proclamations of amnesty, or make 
further concessions to the people. He 
did not even leave the Tsarkoe-Selo to 
go to the Winter Palace to make the cus- 
tomary announcement, “Christ is risen,” 
but received his Cabinet and other offi- 
cials who were brought from St. Peters- 
burg by special trains. So far the ap- 
pointed and elected members of the 
Council of the Empire, or the Upper 
House of the new Parliament, seem to 
be well chosen, and do not confirm the 
forebodings of those who held that the 
Upper House would be so strongly re- 
actionary and bureaucratic as to prevent 
any good which might result from the 
Duma, —— Since the control of the 
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national purse has been found to be the 
chief means by which Parliaments can in- 
crease their power, it is regarded as a 
serious blow to the Duma that the Czar 
by a recent proclamation has taken away 
from it the power to: decide on loans-and 
monetary questions, and placed these in 
the hands of a special commission. Fol- 
lowing is the wording of this important 
measure: 


“We find it useful to exclude from the com- 
petericy of the Council of the Empire and. the 
lower house. of Parliament the right to deter- 
mine the times and conditions of loans and to 
consign the same to a Committee of Finance, 
which is also charged to study all questions re- 
lating to the credit of the Empire and the mon- 
etary system. At the same time we reserve the 
right to. submit to the preliminary examination 
of the committee financial matters, such ‘as. the 
Budget, which must go before Parliament.” 


The chief revolutionary movement of 
the week was the assassination of Abram- 
off, a Cossack officer of Tamboff, for the 
abuse of Maria Spiridonovo, the seven- 
teen year old girl who shot the Chief, of 
Police of Tamboff, and was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 


Abramoff 
and another Cossack officer tried to in- 
duce her to confess her accomplices by 
kicking her about the cell, dragging her 
by the hair and burning her flesh with 
cigarettes. When this was exposed he 
was tried by court martial and acquitted. 
——tThe disappearance of Father Gapon 
remains a mystery, two very opposite ex- 
planations being given; one is that he is 
imprisoned by the Holy Synod for vio- 
lating his priestly vows, and the other 
that he was hanged by four revolution- 
ists as a Russian spy. Father Gapon was 
the priest, who, in full canonicals, 
marched at the head of the workmen in 
the streets of, St. Petersburg when they 
were fired upon by the military. He 
has, however, never had the confidence 
of the Russian leaders, as it is proved 
that both before and since that time he 
has been in the pay and acted as a tool 
of the Government.——Twenty-five Rus- 
sian officers, headed by Chirikov, author 
of “The Drama of the Chosen People,” 
which has been played in this country 
by the St. Petersburg company, have 
published a resolution. condemning the 
Americans for their treatment of Maxim 
Gorky, in the following words: 


“The American authors represented by Mark 
Twain have offended Russian authors in the 
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person of Maxim Gorky and Russian woman- 
hood in the person of Madame Andfeiva- by 
interfering with their private affairs. We Rus- 
sian authors-are amazed at such disregard of 
the principles of privacy recognized by every 
civilized country, and hereby express our deep 
indignation.” * 


Owing to the con- 
struction of rail- 
roads in Arabia 


The Turko-Egyptian 
Frontier 


’ and the competition for the control of 


the route to. Mecca, the possession of the 
Peninsula of Sinai has become of 
importance, therefore the dispute be- 
tween England and Turkey for the town 
of Tabah is worthy of attention. The 
Ottoman Government has been for some 
months strengthening the garrison at 
Akabah, a port at the head of the north- 
eastern arm of the Red Sea, and has 
placed troops in the neighboring town 
of Tabah. This town is claimed by 
Egypt, and Great Britain, as the pro- 
tector of Egypt, protested against the 
occupation. The Sultan replied that 
Tabah is included in the district of Aka- 
bah, and that even if it were Egyptian 
territory the Turkish troops would have 
a right there, as Egypt is still a vassal 
state of Turkey. The British Govern- 
ment replied by sending the cruiser 
“Diana” up the Gulf of Akabah and de- 
manding the evacuation of Tabah with- 
in twenty-four hours. The Sultanin reply 
stated that he had sent a commission to 
examine into the boundary question and 
asked for delay until he could receive 
their report. This was granted. On 
their return to Constantinople the com- 
missioners reported that Tabah is Turk- 
ish territory and the British Government 
was so notified. Great Britain refused 
to accept this decision, but has not yet 
taken any aggressive action. In the 
meantime the Turkish authorities are 
marking the boundary line thru the 
desert according to their own ideas. It 
is reported that the Porte claims posses- 
sion of the whole Peninsular of Sinai 


-as far as the Canal,.and intends to con- 


struct a railroad from Akabah to Suez. 
Since the Sultan is under the influence 
of the Kaiser it is probable that Germany 
is the inspiring cause of the new Turkish 
movement. In Morocco, in Algiers, and 
in Egypt, the Kaiser is looked upon by 
the Mohammedans as their defender 
against French and English aggression. 





The most important event as also the most interesting incident connected with the celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, last week, bas been the gracious and ,graceful resti- 
tution to this country by Albert Henry George Grey, fourth Earl Grey and Governor General of Canada since , 
1904, of the portrait of Franklin carried away ‘from Philadelphia by*his great-grandfather, Major General Sir 
Charles Grey, in 1778, as one of the spoils of war, .when the ,British’ evaciated~ that city. Franklin's house 
was the quarters for several officers, including Major André. André was. an aide~on Grey’s staff, and Grey 
doubtless was quartered there also. After the British léft ge a my Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard Bache, 
wrote to him, July 14, ye: “& Captain André also took with him the picture of you which hung in the 
dining room. he rest of the pictures are safe.” It now would appear that if André did take it, he only 
took it for his commanding officer, as it was carried to England and has hung; for more than a century and 
a quarter, in Howick House, the Northumbrian home of the Greys. Earl Grey announced his intention to re- 
store the portrait to this country at the Pilgrini Society dinner in New York on March 31. A week later it 
was shipped from England by the American Ambassador, Mr. Reid, directed to the President, and reached 
New York April 14th. It was sent at once to» Washington and immediately reshipped to Philadelphia, where 
it arrived on Monday, the 16th; the day preceding the bi-centenary commemorative services and was placed 
on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The portrait is signed in the lower right hand cor- 
ner, “B. Wilson, 1759.” This signature confirms two opinions expressed by me in my articles on “The Life ‘Por- 
traits of Franklin,” in McClure’s Magazine for May, 1897, when I said it was without doubt the Wilson paintin 
that André has the odium of having carried off from Franklin’s house, and also that the portrait .that ha 
belonged to Edward Duffield, one of Franklin’s executors, now owned by Framnklin’s great-grandson, Dr. 
Thomas Hewson Bache, and supposed to have been done by West, is a copy of the Wilson portrait, whether 
by West or some other painter; and it is, plainly, not a very good copy of this Wilson picture. Benjamin 
Wilson (1721-1788) was one of the lesser prominent portrait painters of the eighteenth century. This por- 
trait of Franklin is well drawn, solidly modeled and full of mobility of expression that shows it clearly to 
have been painted from life. Franklin’s choice of a painter fell wees Wilson, doubtless because he was known 
as an electrician and chemist, had published “Experiments and Observations on Electricity,” and had been ad- 
mitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, in 1756. ¢ can, therefore, understand that the painting of this por- 
trait of Franklin was a work of particular interest to both painter and sitter. This head has also done duty for 
a portrait of Roger Williams, of whom there is no authoritative portrait known. Heretofore Wilson’s portrait of 
Franklin has been known only by the mezzotint of it by James McArdell, in 1761, and although he is one 
of the foremost British mezzotint scrapers, he took great liberties with this portrait, not only by making it a 
three-quarter length, standing by a table with a book in one hand, while with the other he points to the 
streak of lightning, but he changed the expression of the face and expanded the already too bulky wig, so 
that this timely gi of the distinguished Governor General of Canada, gives us a new portrait of him, of whom 
Turgot wrote, “He snatched the thunderbolt from heaven and the sceptre from tyrants.” The final home of 
this valuable portrait is to be the White House at Washington, when it will bear an inscription telling forth 
the generous spirit evinced in its restitution. Cuartes Henay Hart 





Pacific Coast Earthquakes 
BY RALPH S. TARR 
[By a curious coincidence the following article, describing the great Alaskan earthquake 


of 1899, and discussing the instability of the earth’s crust along our Pacific Coast, was 
already in type when the news was received of the similar catastrophe which destroyed San 


Francisco. 


quake, which is the result of the same movement. 


At our request Professor Tarr has.extended the article to include this new earth 


Professor Tarr has for nine years filled 


the chair of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell University, and is well 


known thruout the country by his excellent series of school geographies. 


He has done much 


research work in the United States Geological Survey, and is associate editor of the Journal 


of Geography.—Ep1Tor.] 


The Alaskan Earthquake 
[) URING the summer of 1899 the 


tourist steamer made its regular 

_ trips to the Muir Glacier ; but in 

[900 it was stopped several miles from 
the front of the glacier by an impassable 
barrier of floating icebergs, and for three 
or four years no steamer was able to 
make the usual trip to the ice-front. The 
reason for this unusual accumulation of 


icebergs was the shattering of the front 
of the Muir Glacier during a violent 
earthquake shock in September, 1899. 

In this same month a party of pros- 
pectors was encamped. on the shore of 
Yakutat Bay, beside the great Hubbard 
Glacier, about 135 miles northwest of 
the Muir Glacier. ° Last summer, Mr. 


Flienner, one of this party, related to me 
his experiences during this earthquake. 
The ground began to quake on the 3d 














Figure 1.—Elevated Bench Cut in the Rock B 
Eighteen Feet Lower Than at Present. Lava P 
(All Dead) Cling to the Rocks. 
Are Mature. 
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the Pl aves agers 1899, When This Part of the Coast Stood 


Grow on Bench, and Both Barnacles and Mussels 


On the Extreme Right the Older Thicket Is Seen, and Here All the Plants 
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i fo wy 2.—Barnacles (Near the Knife and Cartridge) Still Clinging to the Rock Where They Grew, 
ut 


ow Eight Feet Above High Tide. 


On the Left Are the Leaves of a Four Year Old Alder Bush, Whose 


Roots Are Among the Dead Barnacles, Where the Sea Stood in 1899. 


of September and there were a number 
of shocks. each day until the roth. On 
that day there were over fifty shocks 
between nine in the morning and three 
in the afternoon, many of them of great 
severity. They culminated in a terrific 
shaking, so violent that it was impossible 
to stand. The air was filled with the 
roaring caused by the disruption of the 
neighboring glacier as its front broke 
‘and tumbled in fragments into the fiord ; 
and above this rose the sound of huge 
avalanches which descended the slopes 
of the mountains on every hand. 

While all this was in progress a huge 
water wave rushed upon the land and 
washed the party and the camp equip- 
ment back into the moraine. The burst- 
ing of a glacial lake sent down-a stream 
which carried them out into the’ bay, 
whence they were again thrown back on 
the land by the earthquake wave. 

When it was all over they gathered 
up such of their equipment as they could 
find, dragged their boat down from the 
moraine, where it had been stranded, and 


started back toward Yakutat, an Indian 
village at the mouth of the bay, forty 
miles away. Twice their lives were en- 
dangered by renewal of the shaking, 
which occurred every day until the 2oth, 
but was especially violent again on the 


- 15th, when they once more encountered 


the water wave. 

I have told only a part of the thrilling 
experiences reported by these prospec- 
tors, for some of the tales I do not con- 
sider probable. Even this much may 
seem: incredible, but investigation con- 
vinces me of its general correctness. 

That this party was in the bay at the 
time is verified by the residents of Yak- 
utat. They also testify to the fact of 
almost continuous shaking of the ground 
between September 3d and 2oth, with a 
particularly violent shock on the t1oth; 
but the earthquakes were far-less violent 
than up the bay. Nevertheless, the shak- 
ing was so strong that it was difficult to 
stand on one’s feet; the waters of the 
harbor rose and fell eight or ten feet 
every few minutes ; and the natives were 
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sufficiently alarmed to leave their houses 
and ‘retreat to tents on the hills.* 

My main reason for believing in the 
story of the prospectors is the evidence 
which I saw around the shores of the 
bay during the past summer, when I 
spent two months in camp there. The 
evidence of a cataclysm is clear and con- 
vincing, and the only cause for wonder 
is that any one could have lived thru it. 


It is the chief purpose of this paper 


briefly to present that evidence. 


Yakutat Bay, about twenty miles 
broad at its mouth, is there bordered by 
a low coastal plain, or foreland, nowhere 
over 250 feet high. About fifteen miles 
from the sea the mountains rise abrupt- 
ly out of the foreland to elevations of 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, and continue to 
rise inland, where the dominant peaks 
attain elevations of from 10,000 to 16,000 
feet. The bay, greatly narrowed, enters 
the mountains to thévery base of the lofty 
range, then turns at a high angle and 
extends back, in approximately parallel 
course, toward the sea, the whole making 
a bay shaped somewhat like a bent arm. 
Where mountain enclosed, as it is for 
about fifty miles of its length, this bay is 
one of the grandest fiords on the Amer- 
ican continent. 


Thruout the fiord section of the bay 
the mountains descend steeply down to 
and disappear beneath the waters, form- 
ing a bold, rocky coast, with occasional 
beaches, especially near the streams. At 
the wave line, in most of the fiord, the 
cliff is not notched by wave cutting, and 
it is often difficult to land on the steep, 
rocky coast even at low tide and when 
the water is quiet. Several feet above 
the present high tide line, however, there 
is a notch, or bench (Figure 1), evidently 
formed by the waves, but now ‘never 
reached by them. Without question this 
bench is an upraised shore line lifted 
bodily above the reach of the sea. 

That it was uplifted recently is proved 
. “*As an instance of the difficulties unter which 
missionaries labor, it is said that on ~ roth (which 
was Sunday), the missionary was preaching; but be- 
coming alarmed, either for his own safety or for that 
of others, stopped his sermon and went with the rest 
to the retreat on the hills. One of my Indian canoe- 
men told me that he and most of the other Indians 
could not accept a religion in which the missionary 
himself had so little confidence, as to fear for his 
safety while stating its principles to others. The 
work of years was largely undo: and to the present 


time this feeling is a serious han wy to the work of 
missionary, a new man has been sent there. 
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by several facts, of which only two of 
the most striking will be stated here. In 
the first place, marine animals, all dead, 
occur in abundance upon it. ‘These in- 
clude barnacles, mussels, limpéts, sea 
urchins and starfishes. The first two of 
these are still clinging in great abynd- 
ance to the rock where they grew before 
the uplift (Figure 2), which could not 
be the case if they had long been ex- 
posed to the weather. 

In the second place, land plants have 
taken root on this upraised strand; but 
while the neighboring mountainside is 
usually clothed with woody plants, nota- 
bly alder and willow, the plants on the 
elevated benches and beaches are main- 
ly annual plants. Here and there a small 
willow or alder has taken root, but there 
is a striking contrast between this sparse 
growth on the elevated shore line and the 
dense thickets above it, which form an 
almost impenetrable tangle of mature 
plants. Many of the scattered bushes on 
the uplifted shore were cut down to de- 
termine their age, but none were found 
with more than five rings of annual 
growth. This fact points to 1899 or the 
first half of 1900 as the time of the uplift 
of the coast. 

Upon the latter point the testimony of 
the natives is definite. Since they hunt 
seal among the icebergs of the bay each 
spring they afte familiar with all the de- 
tails of the shore line, and they state that 
between the springs of 1899 and 1900 
there was a profound change in the coast 
line of almost the entire bay. Beaches 
and benches were uplifted ; sea caves and 
chasms into which the waves reached in 
1899 were high above the highest tide in 
1900; new reefs appeared; and channel 
ways between small islands and the main- 
land were rendered useless by their bot- 
toms being raised above the water. They 
say specifically that the change occurred 
in September, 1899. 

The amount of change of level, which 
we carefully determined over a stretch 
of 150 miles of coast line, varies greatly 
from place to placé. In some parts, 
notably on the foreland outside of the 
mountains, there was no change of level ; 
and in a féw sections, also mainly on the 
foreland, there was a slight depression, 
admitting the waves into the forest, into 
which they are now throwing sand and 
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pebbles among the dead and dying trees. 
But along most of the coast in the moun- 
tainous part of the fiord there was an up- 
lift of between one and ten feet. On 
one stretch of coast, however, the uplift 
amounted to eighteen or nineteen feet 
(Figure 1); and opposite this, on the 
other side of the fiord, from thirty to 
forty-seven feet for a distance of five or 
six miles. This is the greatest uplift of 
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Such a breaking of the earth’s crust, 
occurring in a brief period of time, could 
not help producing a series of earth- 
quake shocks of violence; and the shocks 
thus generated must,.of necessity, have 
produced decided effects both on the 
land and the water. At the present time 
these effects are still plainly visible in 
the region. 

The mountain slopes are scarred by 














Figure 3.—Small Fractures or Faults Formed During the Earthquake of 1899. A Score or More of 
These Appear in the Picture, Shattering the Rock Along Parallel Fault-Lines. 


the land ever recorded as having oc- 
curred at a single period of time. 

The geological evidence, which will 
not be stated here, .proves that these 
changes of level were the result of a com- 
plex fracturing, or faulting, of the 
earth’s crust at this point. The move- 
ments occurred along several lines, lift- 
ing several great mountain blocks, many 
square miles in area, to different heights. 
Besides these greater faults there were 
a large number of minor fractures with 
uplifts of from 1 inch up to 3 feet 
(Figure 3). In these places the rocks 
were literally shattered. 


avalanches, far in excess of the normal 
number in such a mountain region. The 
natives say that in places “the face of 
the mountain was entirely changed dur- 
ing the earthquake,” arid the evidence of 
this change is clearly present in the aval- 
anche scars and the huge piles of débris 
thrown down to the mountain base. . 
Evidence of great water waves rushing 
thru the fiord is also visible in a number 
of places. This evidence is of several 
kinds, but is clearest where the earth- 
quake waves washed up over forest-cov- 
ered lowlands. In one place, for exam- 
ple, the forest is thrown down for a dis- 
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tance of 200 yards from the coast, and 
the destruction is complete to an eleva- 
tion of 40 feet above the sea (Figure 
4). That any one could have survived 
such a wave seems. almost incredible. 
There can be no question that the wave 
was there; and that the prospectors saw 
it is evident, whether one believes that 
they were actually seized by it or not. 

This deformation of the earth’s crust, 
with its accompanying uplift of the coast, 
and the associated earthquake shocks, is 
of decided geological interest entirely 
aside from the fact that it is the greatest 
change of level so far recorded. It is 
a representation of the processes by 
which mountains have grown in the past 
—a lesson of the present for use in in- 
terpretation of the changes of the past. 
It shows us plainly, what other regions 
have shown less strikingly, that the proc- 
ess of mountain growth is still in opera- 
tion; and it tells us not only that the 
St. Elias chain is now growing, but that 
in a single month it was uplifted, in at 
least one point, as much as 47 feet. 

We do not know how far this uplift 
extended on either side of Yakutat Bay ; 
but the fact that there was such a vigor- 
ous shock at the Muir Glacier in the 
same month suggests the probability that 
it extended at least 135 miles toward the 
southeast. Studies in this region will be 
awaited with interest. 


st 
The San Francisco Earthquake 


THE article in this number on the re- 
cent change of level in Alaska and its ac- 
companying earthquake shocks acquires 
unusual interest because of its bearing 
upon the question of the cause of the San 
Francisco earthquake of April 18. Both 
the. St. Elias range of Alaska and the 
Coast Ranges of California lie in one of 
the two great zones of earthquake inten- 
sity. One of these zones extends around 
the earth in an east-west direction, pass- 
ing thru the West Indies, the Mediter- 
ranean region, the Caucasus and the 
Himalayas. Fifty-three per cent. of all 
recorded earthquake shocks have oc- 
curred in this zone. The second belt 
nearly completely encircles the Pacific, 
and in it 41 per cent. of all recorded 
earthquake shocks have occurred. This 
belt extends along the Andes and the 
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mountains of Western North America 
from Central America to the Aleutian 
Islands, thence along these islands to Ja- 
pan, and on to the East Indies. © 

Both of these belts owe their frequent 
earthquake shocks to two facts. In the 
first place, these are the zones in which 
the most intense mountain growth in the 
earth is now in progress. With the 
growth of mountains the rocks are placed 
in a state of strain, which, when it be- 
comes great enough, frequently finds re- 
lief either in the breaking of the rocks or 
else in movement along previous breaks, 
or fault-planes. This was the case in the 
Yakutat Bay earthquake, and, as de- 
scribed in that article, the evidence of the 
earth movements which caused the shocks 
is still plainly visible in the uplifted shore 
lines. The fact that the shores in differ- 
ent parts of that bay were upraised to 
different hights demonstrates the pres- 
ence of fault-lines along which the move- 
ments occurred. 

A second important cause for vigorous 
earthquakes is volcanic action. When a 
volcanic explosion occurs a jar passes 
thru the crust as certainly as would be 
the case with an explosion of gunpowder. 
Moreover, even before eruptions, the sub- 
terranean movements of the lava in its 
escape toward the surface send tremors 
and shocks thru the crust. It is in conse- 
quence of this fact that earthquakes fre- 
quently precede violent volcanic erup- 
tions. For example, before the great out- 
burst of Vesuvius in the year 79 A. D., 
which destroyed Pompeii, there were 
many earthquake shocks. One in the 
year 63 did great damage to the buildings 
of Pompeii which had not been complete- 
ly repaired when the final outburst of the 
volcano buried the city beneath the vol- 
canic ashes. Between the years 63 and 79 
there were many earthquakes, increasing 
in violence until the great eruption oc- 
curred. 

While earthquake shocks of volcanic 
origin are common in both the zones men- 
tioned, there is no reason to believe that 
the shock which has done such damage to 
San Francisco is related to this cause. It 
is true that the mountains of Western 
America have in recent geological times 
been the seat of vigorous volcanic activ- 
ity, and there is fairly good evidence that 
at least one volcano in Western United 











States has been in eruption since settle- 
ments were made on the Pacific Slope. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
renewal of activity should occur in some 
of the Western volcanoes ; but at the pres- 
ent time there are no American volcanoes 
known to be active between Mexico and 
Mt. Wrangell in Alaska, It would be un- 
wise to assert that a new volcano might 
not develop in California, but there is at 
present no reason to suspect such an oc- 
currence. All evidence leads us to believe 
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uplifted beaches and other shore line 
forms at various points along the Cali- 
fornian sea coast. Even the Golden Gate 
and the Bay of San Francisco owe their 
origin to movements of the mountains, 
which, from the geological standpoint, are 
of recent date. At a very recent period 
the Sacramento River passed thru a gorge 
in the outer Coast Range. A subsidence 
of this part of the coast has admitted the 
sea into that gorge, forming the passage- 
way of the Golden Gate, and, expanding 

















Figure 4.—Destruction of the Forest by the Water Wave Which Rose in Yakutat Bay During the Earth- 


quale of 1899. 
Hundred Yards from It. 


that the earthquake of California is di- 
rectly associated with movements of the 
earth’s crust such as are normal to grow- 
ing mountains. 

It has long been known to geologists 
that the Coast Ranges of California, as 
well as the mountains to the. north and 
south, are in a state of present upward 
growth. The evidence of this is clear and 
convincing, and the present earthquake is 
but one addition to that evidence. That 
the Coast Ranges are rising by the nat- 
ural process of folding and -faulting of 
the rocks is proved by the occurrence of 





The Trees Are Thrown Down Here at an Elevation of Forty Feet Above the Sea and Two 


in a broader valley behind the mountains, 
has flooded it and formed the Bay of San 
Francisco. Studies of the geology of the 
mountains near San Francisco show the 
presence of numerous fault-lines, and it 
is probable that movements are still in 
progress along some of these. 

While the earthquake of April 18th is 
the most destructive on record in this 
region, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is the most vigorous shock that 
has visited California since its  settle- 
ment. With the meager reports now 
available it is too early to reach a con- 
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clusion as to the actual intensity of the 
earthquake shock, altho it is evident 
enough that it was of great vigor; nor 
can. we yet locate the zone of greatest 
intensity. It is evident, however, that 
the vigorous movement of the rocks 
passed either through or near a part of 
the city. At present (April 19) the dis- 
patches report violent disturbances at 
points along north-south lines in the val- 
leys parallel to the axis of the mountains. 
Whether these disturbances are due to 
movements along a single line, or along 
a number of fault-lines, as in the Yakutat 
Bay earthquake, can be told only after a 
careful study of facts not yet available. 
Either condition is a possibility. 

From the reports it appears that those 
portions of the city. which are situated 
on the hard rock of the higher parts of 
San Francisco were less affected than 
the areas located on the made land and 
loose soil. This is not an uncommon 
condition in earthquakes, for the shak- 
ing of the ground weakens the founda- 
tions and causes collapse by the disturb- 
ance of the loose earth. It is possible. 
therefore, that a part of the terrible de- 
structiveness of this shock may be as- 
signable to the unfortunate situation of 
the buildings on unstable ground. 

Whatever relative importance this 
earthquake shock may ultimately receive 
among those hitherto recorded in Cali- 
fornia, -it is to be classed as one oi 
a series of similar earthquakes, tho 
doubtless one of the most violent if not 
actually the most violent. Some of these 
were mere tremors, detected only by deli- 
cate instruments; others have been 
sufficiently strong to cause alarm; and 
not a few of them have affected San 
Francisco itself. For a number. of years 
the United States Geological Survey 
published . annually a list and brief ac- 
count of the earthquake shocks -felt in 
California. An-examination of these re- 
ports shows that from twenty-five to fifty 
earthquakes were felt in different parts 
of the state each year. Of those which 
were distinctly felt in San Francisco be- 
tween 1893 and 1898 the following may 
be mentioned: In 1893 there were two 


shocks, one on June 6th, the other Au- 
gust oth. A slight earthquake shock was 
felt in 1896, and three in 1897, one on 
June 2oth being strong enough to cause 
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distinct alarm. On March 30, 1898, San 
Francisco experienced a very distinct 
shock, the heaviest, in fact, since the 
vigorous earthquake of October 21, 
1868; by this earthquake of 1898 dam- 
age to the extent of $342,000 was caused 
in the Navy Yard at Mare Island; chim- 
néys were cracked in the city; and dam- 
age to the extent of $2,000 was caused 
in the Girls’ High School. This same 
earthquake was felt in many parts of 
California and considerable damage was 
done outside of San Francisco. Other 
shocks have been felt in San Francisco 
since 1898. 

These facts are sufficient to prove that 
the rocks of the region near the stricken 
city have been in a state of strain and in 
an unstable condition, requiring move- 
ments for their relief. Having reached a 
point when the strain could no longer be 
borne they have slipped over one an- 
other, and the earth has been shaken by 
a shock of great vigor and still greater 
destructiveness. - 

The question has been raised whether 
the San Francisco earthquake bears any 
relation to the recent eruption of Ve- 
suvius. In answer to this it may be said 
that, so far as geological studies have 
been able to discover, there is no known 
sympathy of action between points so 
widely separated as Vesuvius and Cali- 
fornia; nor would this be expected since, 
as already pointed out, the two areas are 
on entirely different belts of earthquake 
frequency. The close association of the 
two phenomena in point of time seems 
to be the result of mere coincidence. 
Movements along the fault-planes of 
California are in progress and, as has 
been stated, are occurring every year. 
Most of these movements are slight and 
in most instances the centers of great- 
est disturbance naturally lie outside of 
the scattered centers of population. This 
particular shock, doubtless one of ex- 
ceptional vigor, attracts widespread at- 
tention primarily because of its terrible 
effect on human life.and property. It is 
doubtful, however, if it exceeded in 
strength of development the Yakutat Bay 
earthquake of 1899, in the same belt, 
which passed with almost no notice. 

In the description of the Yakutat Bay 
earthquake it is worthy of note that the 
disturbance did not consist of a single 




























shock, but of a series of several hundred 
extending thru a period of seventeen days 
and marked by two or three shocks of ex- 
ceptional vigor. This is a very common, 
altho not invariable, condition in earth- 
quake shocks. It therefore need not be 
surprising if the strain which gave rise to 
the shock of April 18 should require stili 
further relief. If it does, other earth- 
quakes, perhaps of minor strength, will 
of necessity follow this one. No definite 
prediction is possible on this point, but 
experience in other cases warrants the 
consideration of a possibility of a return 
of the earth shaking, if not at present, 
probably at some future date, and possi- 
bly again of destructive violence. 

It is fortunate that one of the phenom- 
ena—the earthquake water wave—which 
frequently accompanies earthquake shocks 
along coast lines, has not developed in a 
destructive form in this case. During the 
Yakutat Bay earthquake water waves 
rushed thru the inlet, rising on the shore 
to a hight of forty feet and causing great 
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destruction up to that elevation. A simi- 
lar wave on the California coast would 
carry with it a vast amount of additional 
devastation, since so much of San Fran- 
cisco lies close to the level of the sea. 
Waves of this sort develop only when the 
shock occurs in part or wholly under the 
water, or when the movement of the 
rocks changes the level of the land along 
the coast line, thus displacing a great 
amount of ocean water. The faulting 
which caused the San Francisco shocks 
seems to have occurred in the interior 
walls just back ofthe outer range. A 
small water wave is reported, but it was 
such as might have developed in San 
Francisco Bay itself, which is along the 
line of inferred faulting. 

What geological phenomena accompa- 
nied this earthquake. cannot now be 
stated. The movement which generated 
it may have been entirely beneath the sur- 
face, so that no surface indications of it 
will be visible, tho this is hardly probable. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the 

















The City Hall at Sen Francisco, Destroyed by the Earthquake. 
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line or lines of movement may be ap- 
parent at the surface, as was the case in 
the Yakutat Bay earthquake and in the 
Japanese earthquake of 1892, in which a 
fracture line was traceable for a long dis- 


tance across the shaken land. If the dis- 
turbance reached the surface there may 
also be in this case, as in that of Yakutat 
Bay, a change in the level of the shore 
lines in the neighborhood of San Fran- 
Cisco, 

It is a fortunate fact that the most 
densely settled parts of most of Europe 
and America lie outside the zone of fre- 
quent earth shaking. Only four notable 
earthquakes have visited Eastern United 
States since its first settlement. Two of 
these occurred in Eastern Massachusetts 
in the eighteenth century, the center of 
greatest disturbance being near Newbury- 
port in 1727 and near Boston in 1755. 
The third, lasting from 1811 to 1813, and 
known as the New Madrid earthquake, 
was one of great violence in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, affecting especially the re- 
gion in and near Southern Arkansas. 
The fourth was the Charleston earth- 
quake, which, tho not of the greatest vio- 
lence, did much damage because of its 
neighborhood to a city, tho far less than 
that accomplished in the San Francisco 
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earthquake. The scarcity of shocks in 
Eastern. United States and Northern 
Europe is due to the fact that vigorous 
mountain growth is not now in progress 
there ; but at an earlier geological period 
these regions were also the seats of grow- 
ing mountains, and doubtless also of 
abundant earthquakes. 

Those who dwell in either of the zones 
of frequent earthquakes are liable to the 
visitation of such disasters as that which 
has fallen so heavily upon San Francisco. 
In each of these zones the contraction of 
the earth is thrusting the mountains up- 
ward ; and as they rise the rocks are nec- 
essarily breaking here and there and 
moving over one another, sending the 
méssage in a series of rock waves thru 
the crust. At one time it is in Chili; 
again it is in Japan, or in Alaska, or in 
California. It is the expression of a nor- 
mal geological process which has been in 
operation since the first consolidation of 
the earth’s crust; and it will continue as 
long as contraction continues to cause 
mountains to rise. When the movement 
unfortunately occurs near a large city the 
destruction must be appalling, especially 
if that city be a modern one of lofty piles 
of stone and brick. 

Irmaca, N. Y. 


Undistinguished Americans 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


[Since we are very directly interested in “The Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans,” 
we have given the book for review, not to one of our regular critics, but to Mrs. Davis, an 


ind. a of judg + 





author in whose 


our readers will have confidence. 


In our adver- 


tising pages we show our subscribers how hey can obtain this book free.—Ep1ror.] 


S far, as I know, Mr., Hamilton 
A Holt, in compiling-his book,* has 
path in the field of literature. I ‘have. not 
seen anything so interesting or sug- 
gestive for years as.it is. 
he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroly 
well done, and withal so easy a thing to 
do that the reader.wonders why he him- 
self did not do it long ago. We all have 
felt the same uneasy grudge against 
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IcANS, AS Totp By Tuemsetves. Edited b 
Holt. With an Introduction by Edwin 
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UNDISTINGUISHED AMER- 
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strick an absolutely untrodden.. 


The thing that. 


‘Edison or Marconi or any other success- 


ful discoverer of every day wonders to 
which we ourselves have been stupidly 
blind. 

. The every day wonder which this lit- 
tle book discovers to us is the inevitable 
stratum of tragedy or comedy which is 
hidden in all of the ordinary lives around 
us; in the daily doings of the car driver, 
the cook, the farmer’s boy and the 
myriads of other commonplace folk who 
jostle us on the streets. 

Mr. Holt, as we are told in the preface, 
has tried to secure from themselves the 
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history of the lives and condition of six- 
teen men and women. “His aim has 
been to include a representative of each 
of the races that go to make up our na- 
tionality and of as many different in- 
dustries as possible.” 

We, the poor, anxious mongers of nov- 
els and _ stories, who, incessantly for 
years, have been dredging our brains and 
raking over the unclean swamps of by- 
gone history to find characters and sit- 
uations for our romances, naturally feel 
a grudge against Mr. Holt, who appar- 
ently stumbles against an original hero 
or heroine every time he leaves his office 
to cross the street. He has shown skill 
and fine insight in his choice from out 
of the crowd of the men and women 
who should take the réle of the Ancient 
Mariner and tell us their stories. Each 
of these sixteen autobiographies is com- 
monplace and normal enough to con- 
vince us that it is a confession from 
actual life, and a significant hint of the 
condition of the class to which the story 
teller belongs—be he Scotch farmer, 
negro peon or Italian bootblack. Noth- 
ing has happened to any of the heroes 
of these brief histories which is not like- 
ly to happen every day to tens of thou- 
sands of their fellows here in our streets. 
Neither are any of these narrators, in 
any sense, abnormal folk. The wander- 
ing Greek peddler does not turn out to 
be a blind Homer, the Polish sweatshop 
girl is not a masquerading Emma Gold- 
man with a dagger hidden up her sleeve ; 
she is concealing nothing but her poor 
dimes in the savings bank, against the 
happy time when she shall marry 
Henry; neither is the itinerant preacher 
an unrevealed Saint John. They are 
simply what they purport to be, and the 
joys and miseries and chances in life 
which have come to them are likely to 
come today to countless other peddlers 
and shop girls and preachers. All these 
little gossips have an unmistakable flavor 
of truth in them. In that are their 
weight and value. 

The collection of these confessions 
must have been no easy task. The un- 
educated man is not given to self- 
analysis nor to the study of the events 
of his life with a view to finding out 
their causes and effects. He very rarely 
sees his own history as a dramatic 
whole, as these have been set before us. 





Mr. Holt evidently has chosen men and 
women to tell their stories who have 
either some latent grudge against fate in 
its hard dealings with them, or some tri- 
umph in its unearned kindness—either of 
which convictions would give them that 
comprehensive view of their own lives 
which is the mental effort made most 
rarely by men of their class. 

I remember that I once heard Horace 
Greeley say that if any ignorant man-—a 
man whose life had been entirely com- 
monplace—would write an absolutely 
truthful account of it, with not a single 
concealment or apology, the story would 
have a power and value which no novel- 
ist that ever lived could give to it. In 
several of these histories we feel this 
rare peculiar force of the naked truth. 
It is the stronger because the editor has 
refrained from urging the meaning of 
the individual lives upon us by any com- 
ment whatever. He states the facts, and 
leaves the reader to find out for himself, 
with whatever wit or insight he may 
have, the meaning which each of these 
experiments in living spells out. 

The purpose of the whole book, too, is 
not the gratification of the curiosity of 
even humanitarians as to the modes of 
life of their foreign born or needy 
neighbors. It means something higher. 

It is but a little more than a century 
ago since Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Jefferson and a few other sincere men 
gathered in the little town of Philadel- 
phia, resolved to try the experiment of 
giving to all the peoples of the earth a 
chance for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Here was a vast, empty 
continent in which the teeming millions 
of the world for ages to come, might, if 
they chose, find plenty of food for their 
bodies, work for their brains and peace 
for their souls. They read this proclama- 
tion on the green square of the town; 
they rang the bell, whose motto was to 
“Proclaim liberty to all the earth and to 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

The gates were set open. The chance 
was ready for every man. Nobody can 
complain that the peoples of the world 
have slighted the invitation. They have 
come by myriads; there is not a tribe on 
the round globe which has not sent its 
deputation to find out what they could 
make of the opportunity. They are com- 
ing by myriads still. 


Sd —aod 
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Now, as far as I know, this little un- 
pretentious. volume is the first effort to 
show in detail how the experiment has 
succeeded; how the incomers - have 
seized and used the chance. 

Sixteen living men and women—the 
majority of them ignorant and poor, of 
differing races and religions and occupa- 
tions, each tell us the story of their 
struggle for bread and for happiness in 
the United States. 

The first is a young man in Chicago, 
who was the son of a peasant in Lith- 
uania. He could not read nor write his 
own language; he was forced to go to 
Russian schools, to worship in the Rus- 
sian Church, to serve five years in the 
Russian army, to pay taxes to the Rus- 
sian Government that left him naked and 
starved. When his day’s work was done 
he danced with his sweetheart, was con- 
tent with her and his neighbors for com- 
pany, mourned bitterly for days over his 
old mother lying dead. His ‘life was 
bare and tragic. But there were in it 
wholesome, sweet human _ influences. 


Now, he is a prosperous cattle butcher 
in the Chicago Stock Yards. He bought 


the chance to work. In Chicago, he 
says, you have to buy all chances. He is 
married. He and his wife, he tells us, 
make a hard fight every hour for more 
money. They talk all day of money—of 
graft, graft. She dresses finely. They 
never go to church. “Church is too 
slow.” Sometimes they are homesick for 
the green hills of Lithuania. They do 
not send their boy to church schools, 
“but to one where he is taught how to get 
on—get on.” He sums up the moral of 
his American life. “To live well you 
must get money.” 

There is, too, the story of Rocco Cor- 
resca, an Italian bootblack, who worked 
for a fisherman, near Naples, for his 
food. The food was scarce enough, but 
the work was light, and there were 
dancing in the evenings, and lots of fun 
in the day. He learned from the priest 
to say his prayers, and that it “was bad 
to steal or tell lies.” Now he has two 
or three bootblacking stands in Jersey 
City. He has saved $700 and wears 
smart clothes and a gold chain. He 
plays cards in the evenings and does not 
go to church or take lessons in conduct 
from priests any more. 

There is also a significant story of a 
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Greek pushcart peddler who landed in 
New York with a few francs in _ his 
pocket, and is now the owner of a fruit 
business valued at $50,000. He credits 
himself, apparently with justice, with 
push and honesty and shrewdness, but 
his success, evidently, was due to his 
alertness in adopting the Yankee prac- 
tice of bribing the police, and thus se- 
curing good stands for his stalls on 
the best thorofares. He went back to 
fight for Greece in the last war. He is 
eager to make money in the American 
way, and to adopt American inventions 
and habits of life. But his religion, his 
zeal, his patriotism, all that is vital and 
human in the man, belong to his native 
land. 

Among the most tragic and significant 
of these biographies is the story of a 
negro released from a Georgia peon 
camp. It is dyed so black with horror 
as to appear unreal. There is, too, the 
long drawn out complaint of a farmer’s 
wife, who is a prosperous, wideawake 
American. Her grievance appears to be 
that the work set before her by the 
Giver of work, is that of a wife and 
mother, and not of a literary celebrity. 
This very fact, perhaps, makes her story 
a more typical utterance of her class of 
average women as they are at the pres- 
ent time. 

There is a history of the life of a poor 
Scotch-Irish cook, who is a very fair 
example ‘of the force, the honesty and 
the thrift of that most sane and virile 
race. 

There are a Swedish farmer, a French 
dressmaker, an Itinerant Minister, a 
Syrian, a Japanese, a Chinaman, an Igor- 
rote chief, and men and women of other 
races and occupations. All have been 
sucessful in this country in making 
money, and in securing more easy, com- 
fortable lives. 

But there are two significant traits 
common to all of these confessions. 
First, the importance of success in 
money making is given the first place in 
every one of them. Secondly, there is 
not in a single one of these histories of 
life, a word of acknowledgment or grati- 
tude to the country which gave them the 
chance and the success. 

Why is this? 

Was there anything lacking in the 
gift? 


Pamaperpuia, Pa. 
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The Close of the Season 


The closing events of the art season. 
that opened rather quietly, are of con- 
siderable significance. Besides the final 
step in the consolidation of the Society 
of American Artists and the National 
Academy of Design, which took the form 
of a sort of love feast, celebrated in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery by about a hundred 
artists a couple of weeks ago, the month 
has brought forth two new art organiza- 
tions. In Washington, on March 2oth, 
was issued the first report of the Na- 
tional Society of the Fine Arts, which 
hopes to become a strong influence in 
promoting the cul- 
tivation of the arts, 


new society, will occupy the present Arts 
Club. 

Various small exhibitions of work in 
the crafts and the larger annual exhibi- 
tion of the Guild of Arts and 
Crafts have been held recently, and 
while an occasional interesting and per- 
sonal piece might have been seen, the 
work as a mass compared to that seen, 
for example, in any of the London crafts 
shows. was of a low average of skill and 
ideas. We haven't yet produced our 
William Morris. x 


Scuola d’Industrie Italiane 


One genuinely valuable work in this 
department of art 
has been success- 





by holding meet- 


ings, lectures, dis- 


cussions, exhibi- 
tions, etc. The- 
“Lesser Arts” can 
hope for encour- 
agement thru the 
new National So- 
ciety of Crafts- 
men, which is in 
process of forma- 
tion, with Amy 
Hicks as chairman, 
J. J. Murphy as 
secretary, and such 
workers interested 
as Volkmar, the 
potter; De Vinne, 
the printer; the 
Misses Foote and 
Preston, book- 
binders; Mrs. 
Leonard, ceramic 
worker; Mrs. 
Douglas Volk, 
textiles; Arthur 
Dow and other 





fully started 
among a class of 
people who do no 
theorizing about it, 
but wHose output 
of one winter’s 
labor puts to 
shame the result 
of the efforts of 
the more favored 
students of the 
several gilds. 
Last autumn, as a 
step toward better- 
ment of the con- 
ditions for young 
Italian girls in this 
city, a number of 
people interested 
in beautiful old 
laces and embroid- 
ery formed a so- 
ciety for the devel- 
opment of the 
lace-making  in- 
dustry here. Sig- 
norina Amari, a 








workers in, and 
teachers of vari- 


M t. 
ous crafts. , The woe 


in Prescott, Arizona. 


Plaster Model of the Captain O’Neill Rough Rider 
By Solon H. Borglum. To Be Erected 


patroness of the 
movement in Italy, 
volunteered to 
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spend the winter here and start classes. 
A room was set apart for the work 
in the Richmond Hill Settlement, and 
factory girls invited to join the class 
and paid a minimum wage while learn- 
ing. The response was’ very encout- 
aging, and the number of capable Ital- 
ian girls at once available was as- 
tonishing. A class of about twenty- 
five was set to work almost direct- 
ly upon pieces that when finished 
were works of art, 
and the efforts of 
the founders of the 
movement were at 
once rewarded by 
the ready interest of 
the part of the pub- 
lic that could be 
reached. Orders 
came in for as much 
work as the class 
could produce, and 
the work itself de- 
veloped an increase 
of taste for it, so 
that the industry 
may be said to be Gn > 
a fair commercial ~ 
basis already. The 
Art Committee that 
supervises the devel- 
opment of the pat- 
terns keeps. the 
standard of: beauty 
very high, and the 
influence of Signor- 
ina Amari, whose 
knowledge of lace 
is remarkable, will 
remain ‘a_ tradition 
in the school of the kind without »which 
no art movement succeeds. ~Visitors are 


welcome on Tuesday afternoons; at- 28+ 


Macdougal street. 


A Sculpture. Competition 
The year brought to. view in sculpture 
nothing so interesting as the set of de- 
signs entered in the competition for the 


doors of the Naval Academy Chapel, at © 


Annapolis. The problem of conceiving 
and executing a pair of bronze doors 
of such importance interested all of the 
young sculptors, and about thirty made 
the attempt to carry off the award. An 
encouraging amount of good work was 


ad 


Miss Longman’s Doors,,.for the Annapolis 
Academy Chapel. 
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shown -and -much- that was trivial and 
absurd. . The first prize, the chance to 
do. the doofs, was given to Miss Evelyn 
Longman. Her design, on a close anal- 
ysis, does not compare favorably with 
the best doors of the. world in interest, 
but in a certain charm of line apart from 
ideas. The largest panel on the left side 
shows a seated old man _ representing 
Science, instructing two youths in vari- 
ous studies connected with the life the 
Academy _ prepares 
for. The right panel 
shows a female fig- 
ure suggestive of 
the Delphic Sibyl of 
Michael Angelo, but 
here representing 
the instruction in 
patriotism that is 
also among the func- 
tions of the Naval 
School. She calls 
and a shouting boy 
responds, _ looking 
away from us 
toward a marching 
troop in the back- 
ground. The sym- 
bolism and indicative 
gestures thruout the 
design are of the ob- 
vious kind that our 
artists are all too 
prone to conceive, 
but there were many 
worse offenders in 
this direction in the 
collection. When it 
comes to modelling, 
¥ Miss Longman will 
probably give us something very clever, 
indeed. The second prize was won by 
Weinman, with a design in which the 


_ dominating figures were out of scale, but 


in which the presentation of such ideas 
as. there were was attractive. The third 
prize went to the design by Nogquet, 
whose tragic death, after a balloon ascen- 
sion, took place a day or two later. His 
design, was vigorous but not enough of 
a ‘unit. 
: J 

Landscape 


Van Perrine still lives with his Pal- 
isades and shows them*to us as Jack 
London shows us his views of life in an- 
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other field, in their rugged primitiveness 
and unimpressed by the civilization that 
lies all about them. He prefers their 
loneliness at night and their gruesome- 
ness in storm and their bleakness and 
mystery to their aspects familiar to pas- 
sengers on the river boats. Year by year 
he is becoming a painter of deeper things 
and a cleverer craftsman. Some of his 
canvases, like low reliefs, almost depend 
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Eastman Johnson 


Eastman Johnson, who died recently, 
was almost the last of the men who in the 
field of figure painting may be called 
contemporaries of the “Hudson River 
School” of landscape painters, and who 
produced work of a transitional charac- 
ter before the French influence began to 
predominate in our art. Born in 1824, 














Road Round the Cliff (The Palisades Series), by Van Dearing Perrine, at the New Gallery. 


for their effect on having the light strike 
them a certain way to catch the edges of 
the brush marks and give the: intended 
accent. In “A Winter Night” the air 
fairly crackles and we feel the misery of 
nipped fingers. In “Bleak Winter” we 
feel a greater chill in the night air thru 
just the slightest charige in the dominant 
hue of the picture. 
is a mighty convulsion of nature. One 
feels that Mr. Perrine’s nights with na- 
ture on the Palisades have become per- 
sonal experiences and not that we are 
looking at pictures of them. 


“The Rain Storm” 


wD 


he painted portraits in Washington and 
Cambridge before going abroad in 1849. 
There he was for a while the companion 
of Leutze, the painter’ of “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware ;” traveled in Italy 
and France, and then settled for five 
years in The Hague. Tho offered there 
the position of’ court painter he return- 
ed to ‘New York in 1860,-and until the 


‘last few years of his. life painted solid, 


serious portraits, and *certain genre pic- 
tures like the “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“The Cranberry Pickers,” “The Husking 
Bee,” etc., which of their kind were 
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probably the best 
that America had 
produced. 


ef 
The Russian 
Symphony 
Society 

With its April 
concerts the Rus- 
sian Symphony 
Society of New 
York closed _ its 
third and. most 
successful season: 
Started with the 
avowed _ purpose 
of making propa- 
ganda for the 
works of Russian 
composers, it was 
expected to bring 
to our hearing a 
miscellaneous and 
a curious lot of 
unfamiliar -music ; 
and, of course, 
among the con- 
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certgoers of a city 
rich in concerts 
thruout the winter 
season misgivings 
were not lacking 
as to the quality of 
the unknown Rus- 
sian music and the 
degree of artistry 
with which an or- 
chestra made up 
wholly of Russian 
musicians would 
fulfil its mission. 
The music it has 
played has _ been 
interesting, invari- 
ably; and often it 
has revealed new 
beauty. Especi- 
ally at its later 
concerts this year 
has this been true. 

Since its tenta- 
tive beginnings in 
Cooper Union 
Hall three years 
ago, the orchestra 











“Old Kentucky Home,” by Eastman Johnson, at Lenox Library. 


Copyright, 1905, by The Macmillan Company. 
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has made a steady advance. This 
year it has been enlarged and im- 
proved materially, until now it ranks 
among the best orchestras of the me- 
tropolis. Its attainment of this. posi- 
tion is due in large measure to the 
efficiency and untiring zeal of Mr. 
Modest Altschuler, the able young 
conductor of the society. Mr. Alt- 
schuler’s task of confining him- 
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ble to say that the music of Brahms is 
weak and insignificant. His style is in- 
variably lofty. He does not strive after 
mére external effects. He is never trivial. 
All he does is serious and noble, but he 
lacks the chief thing—beauty.” 

Herr Steinbach’s interpretation of all 
that he played was energetic, forceful and 
authoritative. He has sympathy and in- 





self almost exclusively to the 
study and production of new and 
unfamiliar works has been a dif- 
ficult one; but in the doing of it 
he has acquitted himself well, 
and the evidences of his growth 
in musical stature from year- to 
year have been unmistakable. 
He is today the most promis- 
ing young conductor in Amer- 
ica. 
& 


Last Philharmonic 
Concert 


Fritz Steinbach, of Cologne, 
presided over the last concert of 
the ‘season by the New York 
Philharmonic Society, and ac- 
eording to present intentions he 
was the last of the series of 
“guest” conductors to be invited 
;o conduct its successive per- 
formances. Herr Steinbach has 
a big reputation in Europe as a 
specialist in the music of Brahms, 
and his program included the 
second symphony of that master. 
Yet this was by no means the 
most effective of his offerings. 
It is undoubtedly the best of the 











four symphonies written by its 
creator, and it had already been 
performed four times in Carnegie 

Hall this season. And yet, with each re- 
peated hearing one felt inclined the more 
to agree with the estimate of the Russian 
Tschaikoffsky—the greatest symphonist 
of his age—who asked: “Is not Brahms 
in reality a caricature of Beethoven?” 
and summed up the achievement of the 
leaden-footed German as that of one who 
“has set before himself, once and for all, 
the aim of trying to be profound, but he 
has only attained to an appearance of pro- 
fundity. The gulf is void. It is impossi- 


Arnold Daly, Author of “Arms and the Man.” 


sight and is a thoro technician ; and, while 
he did not arouse his hearers to the 
frenzy of enthusiasm that some of the 
Philharmonic’s visiting conductors have 
done, he obtained from the orchestra a 
higher degree of. finish than some of hig 
predecessors had been able to secure. 

At its last. concert of the season the 
New York Oratorio Society sang the 
Saint-Saéns opera “Samson and De- 
lilah”—in oratorio form.. The work is 
not without considerable beauties, 
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“The Death of Mozart.” A Painting by Munkacsy. 


The Marum Quartet 


A musical organization that has been 
steadily forging toward the front rank ‘in 
this its first season is the Marum Quartet, 
comprising Ludwig Marum and Michel 
Bernstein, violinists; Jacob Altschuler, 
violist, and Modest Altschuler, violoncel- 


list. Each of these gentlemen is a skilled 
musician and an artist on his instrument, 
and in the course of the last few months 
their ensemble playing has come to be 
characterized by a rare distinction of 
style, a noble spirit and a lofty beauty. 
Their concerts have been invariably de- 
lightful. As the season advanced they 
increased in charm. By giving its con- 
certs at Cooper Union and charging a 
very moderate admission fee, the quartet 
has been doing an excellent work in kin- 
dling the taste and ultimate love and en- 
joyment of chamber music among the 
people of the great East Side. Its efforts 
have been crowned with a goodly meas- 
ure of success this year, and it deserves a 
still greater success next. 
& 


Music by Americans 


The second and final concert of the 
year by the New Music Society of Amer- 


ica served to bring forward compositions 
new to New York bv Henry Holden 
Huss, of this city; David Stanley Smith, 
of New Haven, and F. S. Converse, of 
Westwood, Mass., besides George W. 
Chadwick’s dramatic overture, “Melpo- 
mene,” which had been played here a few 
times before. Of the new pieces Mr. 
Converse’s orchestral fantasy, “The Mys- 
tic Trumpeter,” made the deepest impres- 
sion. It is intended as a sort of musical 
paraphrase of the section of Walt Whit- 
man’s “Leaves of Grass,” called “From 
Noon to Starry Night,” and is notable as 
perhaps the first attempt at the composi- 
tion of a modern tone-poem on ‘a subject 
drawn from American literature. It may 
in time secure a place in the regular con- 


-cert repertory of other orchestras than 


those specially engaged for the exploita- 
tion of music written by Americans. 
There is no good reason why it should 
not do so. It revealed-its author as a 
musician with a large command of the 
technic of orchestral expression, and, 
moreover, as one fertile in musical ideas. 
Familiarity should increase appreciation 
of the work. 

While much has been done in recent 
years in this country to stimulate other 
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“The Death of Mozart:” The Stage Setting in the Last Act of “The Greater Love.” 


forms of artistic endeavor, it has not been 
easy hitherto for most American com- 
posers to get a hearing. Such an effort 
as the New Music Society is making to 
supply a medium for the discovery and 
presentation of whatever in American- 
made music justifies this recognition de- 
serves generous public support. 


a 
Poster Art 


At the Arts’ Club were shown some 
photographs of. display advertisements, 
here, there and everywhere in our city 
and uniformly hideous, a few posters 
from abroad, with some designs by 
Americans suggestive of what we might 
have instead, and a large collection of 
studies and a few decorative paintings 
by Alphonse Mucha, who is with us now 
in the winters. Mucha is astonishingly 
and delightfully a clever craftsman, and 
yet he is in his fairly rampant versatility 
a sort of vaudeville designer. He will 
design you anything from anything in the 
heavens or the earth or the sea. One of 
his drawings is an education in a certain 


kind of technic, but a collection of his 
finished designs leaves one wearied of 
such a riot of whirling lines. His influ- 
ence on American students may be a 
good one, as he possesses at least one set 
of esthetic ideas in which we are pain- 
fully lacking. 


Portraits 


The Century Club gives us the rare 
pleasure of a dozen or more portraits by 
that always interesting and individual 
man, Wilton Lockwood. Here we can 
see refined people with minds making 
first impression before we have obtruded 


upon us any idea of their clothes. Al- 
ways careless of arrangement and weak 
in the more obvious ways of draftsman- 
ship, Lockwood is still subtle enough in 
the drawing of faces and hands where the 
material interests him. And his people 
exist subjectively from the moment we 
meet them on the canvases. One great 
bunch of peonies in a green vase among 
the pictures of people gives us a glimpse 
of the artist’s delight in the exquisite 
pleasures of the color vision, 
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Hugo Ballin’s “Susanne at the Bath.” 


The Best Plays of the Year 


Now that the dramatic season has 
drawn to its close we-can sum up in a 
paragraph the best things that have ap- 
peared. As the most important plays of 
the year we would name: 

Classical— Marlowe and _ Sothern’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” Literary — 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman.” Fairy 
play—Barrie’s “Peter Pan.” Historical 
—“Lincoln.” Comedy—‘The Fascinat- 
ing Mr. Vanderveldt.” Musical Com- 
edy—“The Vanderbilt Cup.” 

Next to these, as deserving of high 
praise, must be mentioned Marlowe and 
Sothern’s other Shakespearean plays, 
Richard Mansfield’s repertory, in which 
Schiller’s “Don Carlos” is the chief nov- 
elty; Sara Bernhardt’s standard French 
dramas, and Robert Mantell’s revival of 
“King Lear.” In the distinctly literary 
drama we have had an opportunity to 
see several of the Shaw plays, by the 
Arnold Daly Company, Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
and “Master Builder,” given in Russian, 


and Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna.” Two 
interesting Wild. West melodramas have 
appeared, “The Girl of the Golden West” 


and the “Squawman.” The most im- 
portant of dramas dealing with problems 
of modern life are “The Duel,” “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” ‘“Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire” and “The Strength of the 
Weak.” “The Greater Love,” as an his- 
torical play is almost the equal of “Lin- 


coln.” 
ot 


The Plays of the Month 


The two most important plays that 
were put on the boards last month in 
New York depicted the life of two of 
the world’s greatest geniuses. The drama 
of “Lincoln,” in which Mr. Chapin takes 
the part of the martyred President, we 
have fully noticed in our issue of Apri! 
5th. Suffice it to say that it is one of 
the most-.inspiring plays that an Ameri- 
can can see, and we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if the people do not require 
Mr. Chapin to spend the rest of his life 
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“Souse-Anna at, the Bath.” Cartoon in the Fakir’s Exhibition. 


in bringing home to-them the great char- 
acter of the most beloved American. The 


other play is entitled “The Greater 
Love,” and Mozart, the great composer, 
is the hero. It is one of the most- simple, 
wholesome and beautiful little plays we 
have ever seen. Howard Kyle takes the 
part of the composer, and is made up 
strikingly like the pictures of Mozart. 
The rest of the cast is excellent. It is 
a play that really is too fine to be very 
popular, but every one, with discrimina- 
tion, will come away touched by its pur- 
ity, sweetness, pathos and tragedy. Mo- 
zart’s music is played between the acts 
as well as thruout the drama, and the 
curtain falls on the dying Mozart at the 
rehearsal of “The Requiem,” as seen in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Mr. Arnold Daly and his excellent cast 
of Bernard Shaw players returned to 
town last week and produced their mas- 
ter’s—not masterpiece—bit, “Arms and 
the Man.” This comedy was written 
more than a decade ago and does not 
show off Shaw at his best. It is more 


conventional than his other plays, if such 
a word as conventional can be applied to 
Shaw, and the author does not seem to 
make so many faces at his audiences 
thru his epigrams. In humor, human in- 
terest, and importance of theme it is in- 
ferior to “Candida,” “You Never Can 
Tell,” and “Man and Superman.” Still 
that is not saying it is not superior to 
the products of most of Mr. Shaw’s rival 
playwrights. “Arms andthe Man” is a 
satire on military hero worship and mili- 
tary heroes, and that is its lesson. Miss 
Crystal Herne carried off the honors of 
the acting as Raina Petkoff. The play is 
decidedly worth seeing, or better still, 
reading. 

Most of our American ‘plays are no 
more worth criticising than is a plate of 
ice cream, so it is a great pleasure to find 
“The Strength of the Weak” one that 
really can be discussed as one would 
discuss a foreign play or a work of fic- 
tion. Possibly owing to its two authors, 
Alice M. Smith and Charlotte Thomp- 
son, the play is an incongruous com- 
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posite. The first part is George Ade 
and the second part is Ibsen. It would 
require very great genius indeed to com- 
bine them. The first part is well done. 
_ The “American University. for Women” 
gives an attractive and novel setting, and 
the four college girls are finely character- 
ized. The problem is ingeniously de- 
veloped and placed before the audience 
in the midst of the frivolity and excite- 
ment of the commencement season. The 
plavers are well selected and admirably 
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cised. Miss Florence Roberts has genu 
ine tragic.power of a high order. She 
imitates Mrs. Fiske, but so. do all our 
young actresses, and, since they have to 
begin by imitating somebody, they could 
not choose a better model. 

But the fatal weakness of the play is 
in its closing scenes, particularly its end- 
ing. Why this is false can be readil\ 
seen by comparing it with the ending of 
“Hedda Gabler” which it resembles in 
form. But Ibsen has prepared us for 














“He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone.” 
Will H. Low’s Conception of Christ. In the Exhibition at the Har- 


monie Building. 


managed, altho some of the cheap jokes, the denouement all thru the play from its 


designed to win laughs and not needed 
for the effect of-lightness, should be ex- 


very beginning, and we instantly recog- 
nize Hedda Gabler’s act as the logical 
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“He that is without sin among you let him first cast 
a stone.’ 
Frank Vincent Du Mond’s Conception of Christ. 
In the Exhibition at the Harmonie Building. 


outcome of the situation. We have be- 
come acquainted with her impetuous 
character, her impatience of restraint 
and her physiological condition. We 
have even been introduced to General 
Gabler’s pistols. At the sound of the 
fatal shot the tension of the situation 
relaxes as a thunderclap clears the at- 
mosphere. We realize that her removal 
is the best thing for all concerned, and 
this is proved by the quickness with 
which everybody settles down. But the 
pistol shot that ends the life of Pauline 
Darcy shocks the audience. It is not 
dramatic, but merely erratic. It relieves 
nothing ; it settles nothing; it is the con- 
sequence of nothing. It is out of har- 
mony with Pauline’s character as well as 
with the rest of the play. The only con- 
ceivable explanation of it is that the 
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dramatists got stuck and could not think 
of any other way to stop the play in time 
for the carriages. 

We do not often in this country have 
an opportunity of seeing a Schiller play, 
except in the German theaters, and “Don 
Carlos,” being such a long and _ inco- 
herent tragedy, is a great rarity. Con-. 
sequently we are grateful to Mr. Mans- 
field for producing this play in his usual 
sumptuous manner. It is unnecessary 
to say that he departed very widely from 
the conventional German style of acting 
it. It was heavily cut and, on the other 
hand, certain scenes, especially the last, 
were over-elaborated. The play as 
written is what an astronomer would 
call “a binary system.” It has two stars, 
one of which sets as the other rises, dur- 
ing the progress of the play. This de- 
fect, which Schiller himself recognized, 
Mr. Mansfield has remedied in a char- 
acteristic manner by reducing his rival, 
Marquis Posa, to the ranks of a strictly 
subordinate character. By giving to his 
impersonation of Don Carlos a sugges- 
tion of degeneracy, Mr. Mansfield has 
come nearer to the historic original than 
to Schiller’s ideal. 

In “The American Lord” Wm. H. 
Crane has a congenial part and as usual 
captures the sympathy of the audience 


‘by the naturalness of his impersonation 


of a Dakota Congressman who has 
greatness thrust upon him in the form 
of an English title. His attempts to in- 
oculate the tenants of his estate with 
American ideas and his success in set- 
tling the hereditary feud as well as in 
making three matches, give plenty of 
opportunity for amusing situations. Mr. 
Crane is one of the few actors who can 
be funny without being ridiculous. 

Of a more farcical character is “It’s 
All Your Fault,” by Edgar Selwyn, in 
which more than the usual amount of the 
entanglements of prevarication afford 
more than the usual amount of amuse- 
ment to the audience. It is given by a 
very clever company of players. It is 
worth the whole price of admission to see 
Miss Closser make up a face when she 
begins to cry. 
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The Social Lynching of Gorky and 
Andreiva 


BY FRANKIN H. GIDDINGS, Ph.D., LL.D. 


HE mighty American people, called 
and set apart by Destiny to be the 


biggest thing on earth, has made 
another record. It has had two spasms in 
one short week. In the State of Missouri 
it has physically lynched three negroes, 
accused of rape, but actually innocent. 
In the city of New York it has morally 
and socially lynched two distinguished 
visitors, Maxim Gorky and Madame An- 
dreiva, for unconventional marital rela- 
tions. 

In the long annals of man’s inhumanity 
to man there are few chapters likely to be 
more interesting to the investigator of 
social psychology than this episode of the 
moral mobbing of Gorky and Andreiva. 
In almost every detail it is typical. First 
came the unsupported accusation of 
wrong doing. A newspaper story was 
published, with sensational and question- 
begging headlines, setting forth that the 
lady who accompanied Gorky to this 
country was not his legal wife, altho 
he introduced her as such, and that he 
had never been divorced from the first 
Madame Gorky. This accusation might 
have been quite true, but no proof was 
offered. So far as any reader could pos- 
sibly know, it might be an ordinary news- 
paper contribution to the history of a 
never never land. Judgment of con- 
demnation, however, was immediately 
passed, and the accused was told that it 
would be impossible for him now to carry 
outin this country his mission of obtaining 
sympathy and financial aid for the Rtis- 
sian revolution. Immediately the whole 
pack of headline melodists took up the 
cry, and in a few hours a scandalized 
community had offered up fervent thanks 
to all the social deities for a timely ex- 
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posure that had saved decent people from 
the frightful blunder they were about to 
commit of inviting disreputable char- 
acters to their houses, or meeting them at 
public receptions. Panic-stricken, the 
proprietors of hotels, one after another, 
drove these accused guests into the 
streets, until, late at night, strangers in 
a strange land, it had become impossible 
for them to find any respectable public 
roof to shelter-them, or even to rent an 
apartment. Their choice lay between a 
cell at the police station, or the private 
hospitality of pitying friends. 

In the whole affair, from beginning to 
end, there was not one interposition of 
cool reason, of fair play, of giving the 
accused the benefit of a doubt, of insist- 
ence upon suspension of judgment until 
the case could calmly be looked into 
upon its merits. All was assertion, ac- 
cusation, suggestion, innuendo, imitation, 
hysteria. If, regarded as a psychological 
phenomenon, there was one essential dif- 
ference between this eminently respecta- 
ble mob action in New York City and 
the conduct of the negro lynchers in Mis- 
souri, I hope that some acute observer 
will discover it. 

In their lucid intervals, Americans 
commonly insist that the methods of “La 
Foule”—the hysterical crowd, the lynch- 
ing mob—are unjustifiable, even when 
directed against persons almost certainly 
guilty of monstrous crimes. We pro- 
fess to believe in the excellence of delib- 
eration, and in the principles of civil lib- 
erty. We hold that it is better to assume 
the innocence even of the prisoner at the 
bar, against whom a formal indictment 
has been found, until his guilt has been 
proven beyond a reasonable doubt to the 
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mind of every one of a jury of twelve 
unprejudiced men. We do not subject 
him to inquisitorial process. We do not 
compel him to incriminate himself. We 
do not even compel him to establish his 
own innocence. This is our attitude, 
these are our rules of procedure, when 
we are entirely sane ; that is, when we are 
not obsessed or “throwing a fit.” I use 
this phrase of Bowery slang because, like 
many another gem of slang, it is an ac- 
curate bit of psychological description. 

If then, Maxim Gorky and Madame 
Andreiva had been presumably guilty of 
even infamous conduct, the treatment to 
which they were subjected would have 
been indefensible from the standpoint of 
sober-minded, reasoning men. What 
condemnation of it, then, is severe 
enough, in view of the fact that the con- 
duct for which they were condemned was 
conduct upon the rightfulness of which 
enlightened men and women, wholly con- 
scientious and sensitive to points of 
honor, hold widely differing views. Have 
we indeed come to this—that Americans, 
long accustomed to the gibheting and 
roasting of negroes without due process 
of law, are now prepared to settle once 
for all every doubtful case of morality 
by the conclusive logic of the mob mind? 

Maxim Gorky and Madame Andreiva 
believe that a preference of one chosen 
man and one chosen woman for each 
other, and before all others, is the pre- 
eminently rightful and decent basis of the 
marriage relation. They insist that it is 
not right to set up a technical legal re- 
lationship, an economic convenience, or 
a circumstance of social conventionality 
as morally superior to the spontaneous 
preference of a man and woman who 
know, and whose friends know, that they 
love each other. In this belief Gorky and 
Madame Andreiva are not singular. In 
whole or in part it has been held and 
taught by some of the best men and wo- 
men that have yet lived. Dante foretold 
it in his “Vita Nuova.” Petrarch pro- 
claimed it in his fidelity to Laura. John 
Milton, the sanest, as he was the 
mightiest prophet of Puritanism, iterated 
and reiterated it in his famous tract on di- 
vorce, which no ecclesiastic with a self- 
respecting regard for his own intellectual 
reputation has ever dared try to answer. 
Shelley and Goethe preached it in both 
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word and deed. Richard Wagner stood 
for it unflinchingly thruout life, and 
gave it expression in the imperisha- 
ble music of “Tristan and Isolde:” 
John Stuart Mill, the calm-minded phil- 
osopher, held fast to it thruout his re!a- 
tions with Mrs. Taylor, when his cher- 
ished friends cut him dead because of 
it; George Eliot proclaimed her own 
loyalty to it by. a life of very quiet but 
very effective defiance of Mrs. Grundy 
and all her British matrons, and Herbert 
Spencer carefully formulated it in his 
“Autobiography.” Perhaps all these 
eminent persons, being gifted beyond 
most of their fellow men, were a little bit 
cracked in the head, and altogether un- 
safe. That, we know, is the charitable 
view which is taken by conventional folk 
that haven’t been able to understand or 
to agree with them. Be that as it may, 
they all in their day and generation 
stood for the sort of thing that Gorky 
and Madame Andreiva stand for to- 
day. , 

The Gorky case is in fact essentially 
like the George Eliot case, as has been 
shown in the published statement made 
on Gorky’s behalf by Mr. Leroy .Scott. 
Lewes could not get a divorce from the 
first Mrs. Lewes because British law did 
not grant divorces in cases such as his. 
Gorky cannot get a divorce from the first 
Madame Gorky so long as he remains a 
Russian subject. In all decency and con- 
sistency, therefore, the ladies and gentle- 
men who have taken part in the social 
boycotting of the Gorkys should instantly 
with a long pair of tongs pick up any 
stray copies of “Adam Bede” or “Romo- 
la” that may be lying about their houses, 
and cast them into the fire, preferably 
with a pinch of brimstone. 

Other aspects of this remarkable affair 
well deserve consideration. One is the 
cool impertinence with which many local 
newspapers have presumed to instruct 
Mr. Gorky in the. elements of morality 
and common sense. Conspicuous among 
journals that have not descended to such 
performances has been the sheet that 
“shines for all,’ whose discovery that 
“the purity of our inns was threatened” 
has been the saving gleam of humor in 
the situation. Perhaps we should except 
also, as humorous in quite another way, 
the argumentum ad hominem solemnly 
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delivered by an eminently dignified oracle 
that entertains conservative views about 
the humor that is fit to print. It remind- 
ed Mr. Gorky that, having come to study 
a country where public opinion rules, he 
had been enlightened all of a sudden. 
Unhappily, this pleasantry may -miss its 
mark, because Mr. Gorky, as an intelli- 
gent gentleman of an inquiring turn of 
mind, if he is too vehemently assured that 
the phenomena which he has witnessed 
are ebullitions of public opinion, may 
hasten away incontinently to discover a 
land that is ruled by public hysterics. 

One further phase of the business is 
more serious, and I wish to speak of it 
quite seriously. Our newspapers pro- 
claim themselves our true critics and our 
rightful censors, because their word 
reaches all sorts and conditions of men, 
as the word of the preacher, of the orator 
and of the essayist no longer does. They 
resent the insinuation, when it is made, 
that their judgments are dictated by the 
circulation department or the advertis- 
ing manager. They profess to be guided 
in all their utterances by stern views of 
public duty. 

Very well, let us take them at their 
word. What, then, are the moral princi- 
ples that they steer by? In this age of 
the world they ought not to deal in the 
occult. Professing to shape public opin- 
ion, they ought to give us at least a hint 
of their rules of procedure. 

I will be specific. A few years ago 
there died suddenly in one of the chief 
cities of America a man of great wealth 
who controlled vast business interests, 
and who had been a prominent figure in 
national politics. Within twenty-four 
hours every reporter, managing editor 
and editorial writer on the New York 
press knew all the circumstances of a tak- 
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ing off that would have made one of the 
most interesting stories ever committed 
to print. Not one newspaper in this city 
told that story. And this act of decent 
self-restraint was, I suspect, in the minds 
of right-minded men¢generally, about the 
most creditable episode in the history of 
American journalism. How is it, then, | 
should like to ask, that these same news- 
papers find it inconsistent with their pub- 
lic duty to practice a similar restraint 
when opportunity opens to spare or to 
assassinate the private reputations of men 
and women who do not happen to be pow- 
erful, or to be surrounded by powerful 
friends? Maxim Gorky came to this coun- 
try not for the purpose of putting himseli 
on exhibition,as many a literary character 
has done at one time or another, not for 
the purpose of lining his own pockets with 
American gold, but for the purpose of 
obtaining sympathy and financial assist- 
ance for a people struggling against ter- 
rible odds, as the American people once 
struggled, for political and individual lib- 
erty. Whereupon the American press, 
which had been so discreetly careful of 
the reputation of a man whose business 
associates could have made the newspa- 
per publishing business a precarious 
means of obtaining a livelihood, deliber- 
ately set about to “queer” Mr. Gorky, and 
to make his mission impossible. 

The profession of the daily newspaper 
writer is followed by thousands of high- 
minded, loyal men. I yield to none in 
my respect and admiration for them. But 
when the newspaper press does the sort 
of thing that it has been guilty of in this 
Gorky case, it owes an explanation to a 
public that is not made up exclusively of 
the unintelligent, and which has, after all 
is said and done, a sensitive regard for 
fair play. 
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Influence 


BY MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN 


Tus life of mine that seems but as mine own,— 
To mar or glorify at will, might be 

The only Bible that some soul hath known, 
The only chart on God’s eternal sea. 


Burrayo, N, Y, 
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The Meaning of Mormonism 


BY SHELBY M. CULLOM 


{The Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, United States Senator from Illinois, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, member of the Interstate Commerce and other im- 
portant committees, has been in active public service for half a century and remains, to- 
day, in public and private esteem, one of the fairest minded, most earnest and conscien- 


tious of our legislators. 


He is a veteran fighter of Mormonism, from the early days when 


the Church tried to lay its foundation in Illinois, and was ousted, bag and baggage. His 
opinions and the degree to which they have changed in past years will be especially inter- 
esting and instructive at the present time.—Epitor.] 


QUESTION vitally connected 
A with the meaning of Mormon- 
ism to the United States is soon 

to come before the Senate, in connection 
with the appeal to deprive Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, of the seat which he now 
occupies ; but not in so wide and broad 
a way as the public apparently under- 
stands, judging from the multitude of 
petitions which have recently been pre- 
sented to the Senate, demanding drastic 
measures in accordance with the appeal 
and along the lines of the popular agita- 


tion which has to some extent over- 
spread the land. 

The Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, under the chairmanship of the 
able and earnest Senator Burrows, has 
devoted many months to a careful ex- 
amination of witnesses and most pains- 
taking and conscientious investigation, 
probing the question deeply and upon 
many sides. What the finding of the 
committee will be and just how the mat- 
ter will be presented to the Senate, in 
the near future, even the members of the 
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committee cannot say as yet; and to dis- 
cuss what their action or the eventual 
course of the Senate may be or ought to 
be would be unjust, unwise and indeli- 
cate in the extreme. 

In view of the tendency of many of 
the petitions, however, which apparently 
anticipate action upon the broadest gen- 
eralities that can be gathered together 
for condemnation, it may be well to say 
that in an individual case of this kind 
such sweeping denunciation cannot be 
brought to bear. There is a grave con- 
stitutional question which presents itself, 
regardless of what the personal senti- 
ments of the Senators may be. . The 
parliamentary matter of a seat in the 
Senate must be considered upon purely 
constitutional and parliamentary grounds 
and .decided without fear or favor ac- 
cording to honest convictions of what is 
the law. 

Outside of -this it is perfectly proper 
for me, or any one, now or at any time 
to discuss the broader and more vitally 
important subject of the meaning of 


Mormonism to the United States and its” 


possible or positive position as a menace 
to the best development and integrity of 
our country. This much I shall attempt, 
with no direct or implied application to 
the parliamentary questions which will 
soon claim the attention of the Senate. 
For fifty years, in various official capa- 
cities, as Speaker of the Illinois House 
of Representatives, Governor of the 
State and Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories in the National House of 
Representatives, before entering the Sen- 
ate, I have vigorously opposed Mormon- 
ism with all the force which I could 
bring to bear. I had the honor—and as 
Mormonism used to be, at least, I con- 
sider it a signal honor—of framing the 
first anti-Mormon bill, which passed the 
House and was buried in the Senate, but 
which afterward became the frame and 
substance of anti-Mormon legislation. 
In the Committee on Territories we also 
framed the anti-polygamy act, restrict- 
ing the Territory of Utah. My opinions 
have only changed in these fifty years so 
far as I have been led to believe that the 
ethics of Mormonism had really and rad- 
ically changed, on the two vital issues— 
polygamy and hierarchy—which, to my 
mind, have always constituted the true 
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meaning of Mormonism, as a threat or a 
menace to the United States. 

That is the question today, and prac- 
tically the only question, with which we 
have a right to deal as a nation. In 
these two features has Mormonism ma- 
terially changed, to what extent, and is 
the change final and irrefragable? It 
will not do, in this matter, to rely too 
much upon vociferous declarations of 
those most ‘interested to make reforma- 
tion apparent—neither is it by any means 
just to accept the vituperations of agi- 
tation, too often based on incorrect pre- 
mises or insufficient information. Truth 
is often in a solution of venomous asser- 
tion, but it is always there with an in- 
tent to do injury. As loyal citizens it 
is our duty to arrive at legitimate and 
trustworthy conclusions, and then en- 
force our convictions for the best good of 
our country, so far as it lies in our power 
to do so. 

Words cannot overestimate the danger 
to a republic of any tendency, either pub- 
lic. or private, religious, judicial, com- 
munal or individual, to set at defiance 
or even to evade or ignore the laws of 
the land under which the perpetrators 
claim protection. Such an internal con- 
dition, however small or remote the cen- 
ter of evil may be, is a malevolent influ- 
ence which must be eradicated. There is 
no possible excuse for the man or cor- 
poration, community or court, Church or 
State, that would ignore or set aside the 
laws under which it exists. If laws con- 
flict with conscience there are always 
two methods for relief. If the conflict 
is general the law can be changed. If 
it is individual the individual can move 
away from under it. There is nothing 
which can justify the deliberate and per- 
sistent breaking of any law, and a ten- 
dency or attempt to do so is a serious 
condition, threatening the integrity of 
all who are even remotely connected with 
the wrongdoers. 

No one can deny that there was once 
a time, at least, when Mormonism was a 
grave and serious mienace to this coun- 
try. Polygamy and hierarchy, as pro- 
mulgated and perpetratéd in the early 
Mormon Church, the two cardinal feat- 
ures, were a disgrace and a danger to 
the integrity of any community in which 
they were permitted to exist. With 
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their natural outgrowths they consti- 
tuted the meaning of Mormonism and 
its menace. Beyond the influence of 
these features it is quite probably true 
that there is much which is encouraging 
to development, much which is com- 
mendable in the conditions pertaining to 
the Mormon system; but just so far as 
these two elements exist, today, Mor- 
monism is a menace—tho not so much 
a menace—to this country as it was in 
the beginning. Not so much because 
there is inherent weakness in each ele- 
ment which must yield to contact with 
the world where it could flourish in the 
isolated conditions of a few years ago. 
Statistics seem to show that the prac- 
tice of polygamy is steadily dying out. 
Many statements have been made, under 
oath, to the effect that it is already dead 
as a principle, tho it cannot be denied 
that to a limited extent polygamous lives 
are still lived, obviously justified by the 
Church, since the First President pub- 
licly acknowledges himself a polygamist ; 
winked at by society and ignored by 
courts of justice, on account, we are told, 
of certain mitigating and extenuating 
circumstances. I do not find much sym- 
pathy with this plea. Mitigating and ex- 
tenuating circumstances may condone 
many things between individuals, and in 
the present peculiar conditions it is pos- 
sible that there are some who have hon- 
estly persuaded themselves that they are 
sufficient to the malevolent influence of 
deliberately setting the law at defiance, 
but it is a mistake. So far as any law 
of the land is being set at defiance or set 
aside, under cover and protection of 
Mormonism, Mormonism itself is a men- 
ace to the whole country, regardless of 
any and all extenuating circumstances. 
That is the danger—the shielding of 
the lawbreaker and defiance of the law, 
indorsed by the Mormon Church. For 
polygamy, in the abstract, as it presents 
itself in Utah today has not the serious 
element in the influence of Mormonism 
which was exerted twenty, or even ten, 
years ago; while the defiance of law has 
grown more pronounced and offensive. 
In its early days Brigham Young was 
the Mormon Church, temporal, spiritual 
and material. He was the prophet, 
priest, seer and revelator, the First Pres- 
ident, treasurer and trustee of the 


Church of Latter-day Saints. | remem- 
ber a sermon which he preached, in 
which he said: 

“I never yet preached a sermon and sent it 
out to the children of men that they may not 
call Scripture. Let me have the privil of 
correcting a sermon and it is as good Serip- 
ture as they deserve.” 

Doubtless most of his hearers believed 
his claim that he spoke to them from 
God, and it is easy to understand how 
such a man, at the head of such a 
church, is a danger to any community 
or country. There was nothing doubt- 
ful about the proposition when we began 
our fight. There seems to me to be 
nothing doubtful about the fact that some 
features remain which should be con- 
demned, today. But it is earnestly and 
repeatedly asserted that the old régime 
is abandoned, and before we form too 
sweeping a judgment of condemnation, 
today, we should be sure just how much 
the conditions—the fundamental condi- 
tions—have really changed; how mate- 
rially the sentiment, as well as the in- 
stitution has altered—not merely been 
temporarily modified to the demands of 
the moment or the fear of the revelator, 
but radically re-formed. If the recon- 
struction has been as thoro as is claimed, 
and is lasting, then very much of the 
menace of Mormonism has been re- 
moved. 

There is no question but that the con- 
science should be awakened to obedience 
to the law, but beyond that, polygamy 
as it stands, today, is not of the gravest 
importance, for it is a practice so con- 
temptible, so deprecated by and abhorrent 
to all right minds that, Church or no 
Church, it will slink away and hide itself 
in shame before the inroads of the clean 
theories of good lives permeating its 
stronghold. Irrespective of legislation 
it would never have held out long against 
the higher sentiments of humanity, even 
under the shadow of its Endowment 
House, when the railways entered, bring- 
ing civilization, real men and women, 
into its solitudes. From without, better 
than from within, comes the assurance 
that polygamy is no longer anything but 
a fetid memory of Mormonism. The 
vital spirit to protect what is left of it 
by defying the law is the serious feature. 

Personally, I believe that the principle 
of polygamy, even at the start, was only 
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a matter of policy. It was promulgated 
as a revelation, by one who believed that 
the practice would promote the system 
and strength of the community he was 
developing. It flourished and Mormon- 
ism flourished with it till President Ar- 
thur, at my request, appointed my old 
law partner, Judge Zane, Territorial 
Chief Justice pf Utah. He made such 
a vigorous assault on the violators of 
the law that another revelation was pro- 
mulgated, which, publicly at least, rele- 
gated the contracting of plural marriages 


to a grave somewhere in the shadows of” 


the Temple. It is doubtless true, as 
alarmists say, that another revelation 
might easily resurrect the principle, so 
far as the Church is concerned, but if 
the law is enforced that is of slight con- 
sequence, except as it would disgrace the 
Church in the eyes of all the world. 

It was under the second revelation 
that Utah became a State, with the con- 
dition inserted by Congress, that anti- 
polygamy legislation should be enacted. 
This was done. The State law 
is in force, but from the first 
it has been more or less_ ignored. 
This, at least, should not be tolerated. 
It is not incumbent upon any one to re- 
main in Utah if the laws conflict with 
his conscience or convenience; but it is 
the duty—the common law of self de- 
fense—for loyal citizens to see that the 
laws are obeyed by all who take advan- 
tage of their protection. If the State of 
Utah or any other State is unable or un- 
willing to cope with violators of such a 
practically universal law, there should be 
a constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress the power to make and to enforce 
it. It is a perfectly practical proposi- 
tion, for it is not the State of Utah, but 
the United States, which suffers from 
stich disloyalty and dishonor. Such an 
amendment would forever do away with 
any danger from one of the two features 
which have made Mormonism a menace 
to the United States. 


‘tenets above the 
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The other I consider by far the most 
important at the present time, as well as 
the most difficult to deal with. The spirit 
of hierarchy in any form, but especially 
Church hierarchy, has too often proved 
dangerous to be overlooked because it 
occupies so comparatively small_a space 
in-a great nation. It is not the abstract 
ethics of the Mormon Church with which 
we have any right to come in contact and 
conflict, for we are pledged, as a nation, 
to freedom to worship God. Every man 
has the inalienable right to accept. the 
faith that pleases him and believe. what 
he will. Indeed, I am willing to accept 
the assertions that in many details the 
Mormon faith is a strong advocate of 
justice, righteousness and integrity. It 
is not improbable, as its advocates claim, 
that the ethics of Mormonism include 
many principles, which, in themselves, 
tend to produce good men. If “By their 
fruits ye shall know -them,” then, for 
sobriety, industry, thrift, the character- 
istics attributed to Mormon communi- 
ties, speak well for the dominance which 
has curbed and incited them. But if the 
hierarchy of the Mormon Church exists 
as it once existed; if it penetrates, as it 
once penetrated into the affairs of citi- 
zenship; dictating, as it once dictated 
courses of conduct at variance with the 
laws of the land under whose flag it 
claims protection and privilege, then we 
have something in our midst that is a real 
menace, demanding our strenuous and 
persistent efforts for reform. We can- 
not too earnestly denounce and combat 
every tendency of hierarchy to dominate 
law. The organization which sets its 
Constitution of the 
United States, demanding allegiance 
either by oath or admonition to that 
which is at conflict with the welfare of 
the community and the country cannot 
and must not be tolerated. If that is 
still the meaning of Mormonism then 
Mormonism is still a menace to be con- 
demned. 


Wasurtncron, D. C. 
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Literature 


Hall’s Immigration 


Ir appears to be in the necessary order 
of things that from time to time 
we should grow somewhat hysteri- 
cal over the question of immigration. 
Even in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, as Mr. Hall points 
out,* statesmen were exercised over 
the danger of the submerging of 
American institutions by immigrant 
floods. Every one is aware of the Know 
Nothing panic of the middle of the last 
century; and the recent record breaking 
immigration people trembling for the 
purity of our American blood—even tho 
their names may end with “vitch” or 
“stein” or “mann” or “sen.” In our 


present agitated frame of mind, there is - 


little comfort for us in Mr. Hall’s book. 
All the familiar charges against recent 
immigration are rehearsed, and scores of 
new and more terrifying ones are ad- 
vanced and all with uncommon skill 
and vigor. The. immigrants are the 
source of a disproportionate amount of 
crime, pauperism, insanity, disease. They 
lower our standard of living, they mar 
our cities with reeking slums, they take 
our jobs, they multiply like rabbits and 
keep ‘us from multiplying at all. They 
corrupt our politics and spoil our Eng- 
lish. If they would but stop with that! 
But they are going to change the shape 
of our heads, ruin our fair complexions, 
lower our stature, substitute abstract 
ideas for our American push and energy. 
And we sit idly by! 

There is no denying that the case 


against immigration, as presented by Mr.. 


Hall, will come very near convincing 
any reader that our present immigration 
policy needs radical modification. Yet 
it may not be amiss to point out that the 
argument is that of an advocate, and is 
to be accepted with reservations. Much 
stress is laid upon the fact that the for- 
eign born are more criminal than Ameri- 
cans of several generations standing. 
But statistics of criminality reach onlv 
those criminals who have been caught. 
Recent events have created an impres- 





“IMMIGRATION AND Its Errects Upon tHe UNitep 
Tee's By Prescott F. Hall. New York: Henry. Holt 
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sion that if anything happens to shake 
one of our native American corpora- 
tions, something that looks remarkably 
like a gang of criminals comes tumbling 
down—tho it is of course impossible to 
jail them. With all his shrewdness, the 
American ought to find it easier to es- 
cape punishment for his misdeeds than 
the ignorant immigrant. As for pauper- 
ism, since the immigrant, being a weak 
bargainer, probably sells his labor nom- 
inally at a price which yields a good 
profit to the employer—generally an 
American—it may be doubted whether 
the burden of. supporting a few 
paupers of the foreign-born class 
argues a net loss to the coun- 
try from that class. Political corruption 
is rife in cities with large immigrant 
population—but let us remember native 
American Philadelphia. The Sicilians 
are illiterate, unquestionably, but we 
have poor white trash of our own. 

Following a suggestion of President 
Walker, Mr. Hall ascribes the decline in 
the birth rate among native Americans 
to the increase in immigration. It may be 
doubted whether this view is tenable in . 
the light of Australian experience. The 
decline in the birth rate is no less marked 
there, altho Australia has not suffered 
from excessive immigration. A declin- 
ing birth rate is rather ascribable to the 
cityward tendency, made possible by im- 
provements in transportation. 

To quote an excellent suggestion of 
Mr. Hall’s (employed in another con- 
nection ) : 

“Our beliefs and purposes are little dependent 
upon logic or intellectual information. What 
is impressed on two men will produce widely 
different results, according to the way they 
react towards it; and this reaction depends 
upon those vast, vague undercurrents of life 
. . . Which are largely determined by 
heredity.” 

The vast, vague undercurrent in our 
immigration restrictionist logic is the 
feeling that the foreigner’s ways are 
not our ways; he is therefore our enemy. 
That we should detest the ways of the 


- stranger is natural, and probably as: 


justifiable as the love of life. Having a 
mistaken notion, however, that this is not 
respectable, we traduce the character of 
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the stranger that we may ground our de- 
testation of him in pure reason. 





wt 
The Political History of Eng- 
land 


Tue new Political History of Eng- 
land,* of which four volumes have now 
been published, is the most ambitious at- 
tempt that has yet been made at a general 
English history. It is planned to appear 
in twelve volumes, each by an author who 
is considered an authority in his particu- 
lar period. Each volume will run to 
about 500 pages, with an appendix con- 
taining an account of the authorities 
used, and with maps and an index. Of 
the twelve authors, nine are Oxford men, 
and one only—Prof. G. B. Adams, of 
Yale—an American. The other two— 
Dr. Hodgkin and Professor Pollard—are 
from University College, London. The 
scheme of the history as set forth in the 
general preface by the editors, the Rev. 
William Hunt and Mr. Reginald Lane 
Poole, is 

“To deal primarily with politics—with the 
history of England, and after the date of the 
union with Scotland, Great Britain, as a state 
or body politic; but as the life of a nation is 
complex, and its condition at any given time 
cannot be understood without taking into ac- 
count the various forces acting upon it, no- 
tices of religious matters and of intellectual, 
social and economic progress will also find 
place in the volumes.’ 

Histories of England are abundant; 
but the last twenty or thirty years have 
made available a great mass of new ma-. 
terial—of records, chronicles, memoirs 
and letters—and have seen the publica- 
tion of numerous monographs on special 
phases or periods. Hence it seems as tho 
it might be worth while to bring out a 
history, which, while detailed and schol- 
arly, shall not be beyond the scope of the 
general reader. Whether or not this new 
venture of Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co. will fill this demand will depend on 
the ability, the care and the accuracy of 
the different authors to whom the several 
periods have been assigned. 





*Tue Pourtica, History or Enctanp. In twelve 
volumes. Edited by Rev. illiam Hunt, D.Litt., and 
Reginald Lane Poole, M.A., Ph.D. New York and 
London: ans, Green & Co. $2.60 per volume. 


Vol. I, From the Earliest Times to 1066. By T 


Hodg hin. 

Vol. II, 1066 to 1216. By George Burton Adams. 
Vol. III, 1216 to 1377. 

X, 1760 to 18o0r. 


'y Thomas Frederic Tout. 


Vol. By the Rev. William Hynt. 
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In reading it continuously the effect is 
like that of the composite novels, of which 
one chapter shall be contributed by each 
of a group of well-known novelists. In 
the case of Professor Tout, this resem- 
blance is marked, because for a time the 
reader seems to have lost completely the 
thread of the story which has run clearly 
and smoothly thru Professor Adams’s 
work ; but which only re-emerges after a 
while in Professor Tout’s book, and needs 
very careful following in its tortuous and 
sometimes tangled course through his 
pages.. 

Professor Adams in Volume II of the 
history carries the story from the Battle 
of Hastings to the death of John, almost 
immediately after the signing of the 
Magna Charta. Had distinctive titles 
been given to the separate volumes, this 
one would have been. well named “The 
Birth of the English Nation” ; for it was 
during this period that England was 
welded into one great unity; that it be- 
came possible to speak of Saxons, Danes 
and Normans, of Northcountrymen, East 
Anglicans and Cornishmen, all as Eng- 
lishmen ; and to trace the beginning of a 
sense of solidarity and patriotism in the 
new-made nation. The story of England 
during this eventful period is the two- 
fold story of the feudal system and the 
English Church. On the one hand is the 
introduction by William the Conqueror of 
a feudal system modified to suit his con- 
ception of the rightful position of a strong 
king. This all important modification, by 
which every holder of land swore fealty 
to the king in addition to his fealty to his 
immediate overlord, was in fact the be- 
ginning of democracy in England. 

On the other hand, it is the history of 
the English Church, of its reformation in 
ideals, morals and learning thru the Con- 
tinental influences brought to bear upon 
it after the coming of William, and his 
appointment of Lanfranc as Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and then of the long strug- 
gie between English King and Roman 

ope as to who was to control this great 
factor in the national life. Professor Ad- 
ams brings out dramatically the varying 
fortunes in the struggle, and the enor- 
mous importance of the matter at issue. 


* ' That the people as a whole were with the 


King in this age-long struggle, which was 
not to end until Henry VII] should re- 
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pudiate all Papal authority at the Refor- 
mation, seems probable; tho Professor 
Adams warns his readers not to accept 
too implicitly the modern idea that Eny- 
land was indignant at the act of King 
John in acknowledging himself the vas- 
sal of the Pope. “England thrilled at the 
news with a sense of national shame such 
as she had never felt before,” wrote John 
Richard Green. “There was nothing that 
seemed degrading to that age about be- 
coming a vassal,” says Professor Adams, 
and “there is-no evidence,” he continues, 
“that John’s right to take this step was 
questioned by any one or that there was 
any general condemnation of it at that 
time.” Tho Professor Adams may be 
right in this contention, he shows clearly 
on which side the national feeling lay ; 
and in Professor Tout’s succeeding vol- 
ume this feeling is shown to have been 
intensified by the natural dislike of Eng- 
lishmen to seeing benefices and places of 
dignity in the Church filled by foreigners 
at the will of the Pope. 

This period covered by Volume III. is 
marked by the extraordinarily long reigns 
of the four kings who ruled England dur- 
ing its 161 years. The shortest of the 
four, that of Edward II, is of the quite 
respectable length of twenty years; while 
the longest—that of Henry III., lasting 
fifty-six years—is surpassed only by the 
reigns of George III. and Queen Vic- 
toria. Another characteristic, and one 
which is unfortunate for the continuity 
and unity of Professor Tout’s story, is 
the number of foreign wars in which 
England was involved. But the crowd- 
ing of all these transient, tho exciting, de- 
tails into the story somewhat obscures the 
working out of England’s national devel- 
opment, and makes much of this volume 
seem somewhat out of place in a political 
history of England. 

Mr. Hunt’s volume should appeal par- 
ticularly to American students of English 
history; for within his forty-one years 
comes the end of the war with France 
and the conquest of Canada ; the war with 
the revolted American colonies; . the 
break-up of the system of government by 
family connections established by the 
Whigs soon after the Revolution of 1688 ; 
the period of George III.’s personal rule ; 
the final development of the system oi 
government by party; the reorganization 


and establishment of the Tory party dur- 
ing the seventeen or eighteen years when 
Pitt was Premier; the full development 
of government by party, with administra- 
tions dependent on popular support in the 
House of Commons; the constitutional 
and economic reforms which were made 
in Ireland later than 1768; and finally the 
Act of Union, which made an end of the 
nondescript Irish Parliament in 1800 and 
sent Irish members across St. George’s 
Channel to plague and distress, almost 
from the first, British administrations, 
whether Liberal or Tory. 

It will attract American readers ; but it 
is scarcely conceivable that it will secure 
their commendation or be ranked on this 
side of the Atlantic among the standard 
works covering the history of the Revo- 
lution. It is written by a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman from.a Tory standpoint ; 
so much so that Mr. Hunt justifies the 
closing of the port of Boston, the employ- 
ment by the British of German merce- 
naries and Indians, and sneers at Henry, 
Adams and Hancock and all the other 
personalities in politics and war of the 
Revolutionary period except Washington, 
of whom the worst he notes was that his 
education had been neglected. In a spirit 
that is difficult to understand he persists 
almost thru his story in writing of the 
Revolutionary forces as rebels and in- 
surgents, as tho the Revolution never got 
beyond the dignity of a street fight, and 
as tho the Continental Congress, with 
which thé British Government made ef- 
forts to treat long before Yorktown, 
counted for nothing in the national up- 
rising which brought the United States 
into existence. 

With American social and economic 
conditions of the Revolutionary era Mr. 
Hunt displays but a poor acquaintance. 
He shows no understanding of social 
and economic conditions which differed 
so much and for the better from the 
social conditions of the common people 
of England in the first two decades of 
the reign of George III. It is the same 
with the political literature of the Revo- 
lutionary period; and at times his topo- 
graphical knowledge also is much -at 
fault or is set forth in a slip-shod way. 

There are sections more exclusively 
English which are much better done; 
but it would be possible to cite instances 
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in which even as regards English history 
the volume is lacking in breadth of view 
and inclusiveness, but personal opinions 
are unwarranted. Two of these in- 
stances may be cited—his obiter. dictum 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS RIP VAN WINKLE. 
From a Photograph. Copyright, 1904, by B. J. Falk. 
From “Joseph Jefferson: Reminiscences of a Fellow Player.” By Francis Wilson. Scribner’s. 


that the effects of the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 “have been beneficial to the 
nation” ; and his remark that the Quebec 
Act of 1774 was a “wise and just meas- 
ure.” The Quebec Act was undoubtedly 
of service to the British after the 
Revolutionary War had broken out. 
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in keepin; 

loyal to 
the British: connection; but had Mr 
Hunt divided a month between Quebe: 
and Montreal, and then miade a longe: 


It was a great factor 
the Province of Quebec 








sojourn in English-speaking Canada, 
especially in Ontario, the probability is 
that he would be disposed to revise this 
judgment, and regret-the treaties and the 
British legislation which entrenched the 
Catholic Church in Quebec and put the 
English language in the second place. 
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As to the Royal Marriage Act, it can 
scarcely be said to have achieved the end 
George III.-had in mind in 1772, in view 
of the Prince of Wales’s marriage with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and the turmoil ulti- 
mately brought upon the English nation 
by the subsequent marriage—in accord- 
ance with the provisions .of the Act of 
1772—of the Prince: with Caroline ~ of 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Hunt writes with much sympathy 
of the position of the Roman Catholics 
in England and in Ireland during: the 
first half of the reign of George III; 
but it is possible to read his book from 
beginning to end, even the chapter de- 
voted to the religious life of the nation, 
without learning that there were any 
other Nonconformists than the Wesley- 
an Methodists. Technically a beneficed 
clergyman of the Established Church is 
not supposed to know that there are 
Free Churchmen in his parish. Never- 
theless the Free Churches cannot be ig- 
nored in the writing of history. 


“3 
An Actor’s Record of an Actor 


THE book* which Mr. Francis Wilson 
has just finished on Joseph Jefferson will 
serve aS a very suitable companion voi- 
ume to the actor’s “Autobiography.” For, 
by the faithful and sympathetic records 
which Mr. Wilson has preserved, he has 
succeeded admirably in picturing what 
will be of inestimable value to future gen- 
erations of playgoers—the personality of 
Joseph Jefferson. _ 

The leveling process has begun in the 


case of this actor. His “Rip” has become 


even now a tradition, and the character- 
ization, as George William Curtis fore- 
told many years ago, has passed again 
into literature. Jefferson once avowed 
that there was nothing so useless as a 
dead actor, but in saying this he did not 
reckon with his own personality. His 
fame would live, so he thought, not on his 
work as an actor, but because of his 
“Autobiography.” 

Mr. Wilson’s book is written in a 
naive manner. Perhaps it is fragmentary 
in its character, but there is a charming 
touch revealed in it by the way in which 








*JosepH JEFFERSON: REMINISCENCES OF A FELLOW 
Prayer. By Francis Wilson. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 





he so openly probed for the flashes that 
would best show Jefferson, the man, in 
his infinite variety. 

The “Autobiography” is a record of 
the actor’s life, with views and comments 
upon persons and things which influenced 
him directly. Being a personal record, 
yet it is more impersonal than Mr, Wil- 
son’s book, which is avowedly devoted to 
Jefferson in whatever phase the actor- 
showed himself in response to Wilson’s 
questioning. 

Jefferson loved his profession—that is 
evident numberless times when Wilson 
asked him had he to choose again be- 
tween acting and painting, which would 
he take? On the other hand, Jefferson’s 
fondness for the brush was imminently 
close to his liking for the stage. Of 
Dickens it is often said that had he not 
been a great novelist, he would have been 
a great actor; Jefferson inherited a two- 
fold gift—and his painting, had it been 
given the ascendancy, in which case he 
most assuredly would have rectified his 
deficiency in the technic of drawing— 
would have added a distinctive phase to 
the history of American art. 

With the-zeal of a Boswell, Mr. Wilson 
has set down “Rip’s” views on painting, 
anecdotal and critical, and there are chap- 
ters on Jefferson the lecturer, Jefferson 
the author, and Jefferson the angler. 
Whatever remark he made in reference to 
the transitory character of acting, to im- 
mortality, to the changing hand of prog-° 
ress, Wilson has been faithful in repro- 
ducing. 

The volume only covers the last few 
years of Jefferson’s life, whenever he and 
Wilson happened to be together. But © 
there is a resumé of Jefferson’s long 
career, a partial synopsis of the “Autobi- 
ograpliy,” and a reproduction of severai 
lectures given at different functions— 
these aid in making the volume a com- 
plete narrative. 

Quite as much as it depicts the genial, 
warm-hearted Jefferson,. does this new 
book likewise serve to throw considerable 
light on the personality of Francis Wilson 
himself. His tastes are reflected in the 
questions asked and in the trend of con- 
versation, which he somehow succeeded 
always in directing. Altogether, with its 
many pictures, Mr. Wilson’s reminis- 
cences of Joseph Jefferson are not only 
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interesting but of permanent value to the- 
atrical literature. 


ot 
Literary Notes 


Next to the pain of having given currency 
to an error is the pleasure of correcting it. 
We published in our issue of December 28th 
from a_ trusted European correspondent, 
an article on the medal to be given by 
the Italian Government to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan in honor of his returning a very 
valuable piece of ecclesiastical embroidery. 
With the-article was the illustration of the 
proposed medal. But we are now informed 
that “this medal, altho appreciated, was not 
accepted by the Royal Ministry of Public In- 
struction,” and the work has been entrusted to 
a prominent Italian artist. 


....-Notwithstanding the fact that Lewis 
Buddy, III, has been the art editor for Dodd, 
Mead & Co. for some time, he still finds op- 
portunity to issue on his own account occa- 
sional volumes bearing the imprint of the Kir- 
gate Press, East Orange, N. J. Mr. Buddy’s 
last publication is entitled Wisdom of Horace 
Walpole with a Foreword. The volume is 
limited to seventy-five copies on hand-made 
Italian paper and five copies on Imperial Japan. 
It is the first book to be printed in the Bodoni 


type especially cast for the University Press, 


Cambridge, U. S. A. The format of the book 
thruout copies the style usually affected by 
Bodoni. 


The “First Folio Shakespeare,” when it was 
’ published in 1623, was sold for one pound; 
now a copy is worth $10,000. Nevertheless, a 
library which had bought a copy then and sold 
it now would lose $30,000 on the transaction, 
tor the five dollars invested at six per cent. 
would have amounted to over $40,000. This is 
one of the amusing paradoxes that Mr. Plim 
puts in his book on The Seven Follies of 
Science (Van Nostrand, New York, $1.25). 
The “Seven Follies” which he explains in an 
elementary way with much borrowing from 
Dr. Morgan and others, are squaring the circle, 
the duplication of the cube, the trisection of an 
angle, perpetual motion, the transmutation of 
metals, the fixation of mercury, and the elixir 
of life. s 


Pebbles 


Tramp—Lady, I am dying from exposure. 
Woman—Are you a tramp, politician or 
financier ?—Judge. 


An Irishman was walking along a road be- 
side a golf links when he was suddenly struck 
between the shoulders by a golf ball. The 
force of the blow almost knocked him down. 
When he recovered he observed a golfer run- 
ning toward him. : 

“Are you hurt?” asked the player. “Why 
didn’t you get out of the way?” 

“An’ why should I get out of the way?” 
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asked Pat. “I didn’t know there were any 
assassins round here.” 

“But I called ‘fore,’” said the player, “and 
when I say ‘fore,’ that is a sign for you to get 
out of the way.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” said Pat. “Well, thin, 
whin I say ‘foive,’ it is a sign that you are 

oing to get hit on the nose. ‘Foive. ”"—New 
ork World. 


Tue New York Sun criticizes Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s. poem, “The Coming of the Daffodils,” 
recently published in THe INDEPENDENT, and 
suggests the following improved version: 

“A part of the third stanza. however, has 
had misfortunes. At present it reads: ° 
“The madcap lambs around their staider 

dams 

Are skipping as, one time, they did; 

And, proud of the cheat, will the cuckoo repeat 

Soon the tale of the nest invaded.’ 

_ “With all humility we propose this emenda- 
tion: 
“*The April bock with the foam a-chock 
Is dripping as erst it did, did; 
O sweet and strong, to be sippéd long 
From the mouth of the stein heavy lidded.’ 


“Is not the improvement obvious ?” 


A DututH pastor makes it a point to wel- 
come any strangers cordially, and one evening, 
after the completion of the service, he hurried 
down the aisle to station himself at the door. 

A Swedish girl was one of the strangers in 
the congregation. She is employed as a domes- 
tic in one of the fashionable homes, and the 
minister, noting that she was a_ stranger, 
stretched out his hand. 

He welcomed her to the church, and ex- 
pressed the hope that she would be a regular 
attendant. Finally he said that if she would 
be at home some evening during the week he 
would call. 

“T’ank you,” she murmured bashfully, “but 
ay have a fella.” 

Three of the members of the congregation 
heard the conversation, and in spite of the fact 
that their pastor swore them to secrecy, one of 
them “leaked.”—Christian Endeavor World. - 


Two commercial travelers, one from London 
and one from New York, were discussing 
the weather in their respective countries. 

The Englishman said that English weather 
had one great fault—its sudden changes. 

“A person may take a walk one day,” he 
said, “attired in a light summer suit, and still 
feel quite warm. Next day he needs an over- 
coat.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the American. “My 
two friends, Johnson and Jones, were once 
having an argument. There were eight or nine 
inches of snow on the ground. The argument 
got heated, and Johnson picked up a snowopall 
and threw it at Jones from a distance of not 
more than five. yards. During the transit of 
that snowball, believe me or not, as you like, 
the weather changed and became hot and sum- 
mer like, and Jones, instead of being hit with 
a snowball, was—er—scalded with hot water!” 


—Biblioteca Sacra. 





Editorials 


Earthquake and Fire 


By a combination of the two most ter- 
tible and uncontrollable forces known to 
man, one of the great cities of our coun- 
try, the metropolis of our Pacific Coast, 
has been devastated and destroyed. 
First, a convulsion of the earth over- 
threw its walls, and then a mightier con- 
flagration than the history of the world 
had known since the burning of Rome 
completed the desolation. We tell else- 
where the story of the catastrophe, and 
a careful scholar explains what we know 
of the how and the wherefore of earth- 
quakes. 

San Francisco is destroyed, but it will 
be rebuilt, and will be a grander city 
than ever. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of lives have perished, but men 
will rush in to take the place of the lost, 
and the world will not miss them long 
—only their personal friends will mourn 
them. It sometimes seems as if human 
lives are the cheapest of all values, we 


throw them away so recklessly and we 
forget their loss so soon. And if two or 
three hundred millions of wealth have 
been destroyed, more hundreds of mill- 
ions will flow in, and the void will very 


soon be filled. Instead of rickety old 
tookeries there will go up close-jointed 
steel structures, and the new San Fran- 
cisco will be a finer, nobler city than the 
old. It will lose some of its strange 
romance, a good deal of its contrasts so 
fascinating to tourists, its palaces of 
wealth and its Chinese rat-holes, its Nob 
Hill and its ghettos. Those whose chill 
delight is in the ethnologic observation 
which gives the littérateur a racy tang of 
caviare will lament the change, while the 
social reformer and the altruist will de- 
light to-see healthier, airier homes, wider 
parks and better moral conditions take 
the place of the dens of huddled vice. 
Everything depends on the point of view, 
what you wish of the world, how much 
you care for men. 

It is a great blessing to a new city to 
be burnt out, if it has the heart of cour- 
age to recreate itself. So Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore have been blest by their 
great fires. There is no lack of courage 
in the men who have lost by this mighty 


disaster. The elemental forces are tre- 
mendous, but the spirit of man can con- 
quer them. Measured aright, an infant’s 
single will is more stupendous than all 
the universe of physical forces continued 
thru all the celestial ages ; and the suffer- 
ers by this tremor and flame, stunned for 
a day, quickly recover their poise, 


“for the mind and spirit remains 
ee A “ 
Invincible and vigor soon returns, 


and all is not lost so long as the uncon- 
querable will stands firm. Nature has 
fixt the city there, by its incomparable 
bay; there is no other place for it, and 
there it will be rebuilt as fast as blocks 
of stone can be locked to beams of steel. 

But there are some things that are lost 
irretrievably. We do not yet know just 
what they are, but they are precious rec- 
ords, mementos, treasures of art, books, 
libraries, museums, memorial relics and 
shrines, those strange, rare things that 
connect us with the past, which can never 
be replaced. We shall ‘have better, but 
we want the old—and they are gone. 
From this time Californians will date, not 
from the Spanish missions nor from the 
golden revolution of Forty-Nine, but 
from the Fire of 1906. That is the epoch 
which, with earthquake shock, has bat- 
tered out the old era, and will ring in the 
new with clatter of hammer and weld- 
ing of jointed steel. 

For a day, for three days, for less than 
a week, the city fell stunned by its calam- 
ity. Already her rebuilding is contracted 
for. For a day the country was amazed 
and incredulous. Then the heart of our 
people was touched, for we are kin. 
Then the millions suddenly flowed in. 


-Then we learned what our Army was 


for; not to fight enemies, but to aid our 
own people. Then we found that Gen- 
eral Funston was really a hero. Then we 
learned that red tape can be cut. Then 
w- sent word to the nations abroad that 
we were able to care for our own in their 


-suffering and loss, and needed no help, 


only sympathy. We are not proud of the 
generous response, for it is only what 
we had a right to expect of our people— 
we should have been ashamed if it had 
been lacking—but its heartiness-and its 
speed are very grateful to the ear and the 
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heart. And how fortunate it is to live in 
these days, when all the forces of nature 
except earthquake and volcano are bitted 


and bridled for our use, and electricity - 


2nd steam can, without an hour’s delay, 
send all needful aid to meet a colossal 
necessity. With no railroads and no tele- 
graphs, tens of thousands would have 
died from exposure and famine. Now 
all the unlimited engines of immeasurable 
forces are coupled instantly by. skilled 
beneficence and compassion to save the 
suffering and restore their loss in the 
intelligence and altruism of this wonder- 
ful century. 
& 


Mr. and Mrs. Gorky 


Tue terrible disaster at San Fran- 
cisco eclipses all other topics, even the 
question whether Macame Andreiva can 
properly be received at an American hotel 
as Mrs. Gorky. And yet the latter ques- 
tion is settled somewhat severely in our 
columns this week by Professor Gid- 
dings, and we need to add a word on the 
subject. 

It is not true that it is nobody’s busi- 
‘ness whether Mr. Gorky and the lady 
with him are really husband and wife. 
To be sure, the presumption was, and is, 
that they are; but marriage is so sacred 
an institution, and looseness is so detest- 
able, and so properly condemned by soci- 
ety, that we have the right to know 
whether those who seek our hospitality 
are living in virtual marriage or are mas- 


querading. But, we say, the presump-" 


tion is that their relatiéns are legitimate. 
Now we have been informed, in defi- 
nite terms which we are obliged to accept, 
as to the facts. Mr. Gorky’s first mar- 
riage was not a happy one. The nature 
of the uncongeniality is partly told. The 


wife was not sympathetic with, but hos- 


tile to, the political purposes of his life. 
They separated. Whether he left her or 
she left him, or they separated by mutual 
agreement, we do not know. At any 
rate, it was a case of desertion. There 
was no legal divorce. We are told that 
it would have been impossible under Rus- 
sian law. She took a new husband; he 
a new wife; not under law or Church, 
but Russian custom. We are told that 
what we here call a common law mar- 
riage is'a frequent thing in Russia; that 


custom allows it and society sanctions it. 
Where the law makes no provision, and 
the parties wish to live together in per- 
manent marriage, and so proclaim them- 
selves, society accepts the fact. So, we 
are told, Madame Andreiva became, by 
mutual agreement and _ proclamation, 
Mrs. Gorky. 

Now, if the facts are as told—and we 
cannot traverse them—it is a case of that 
kind of divorce and remarriage which 
American law would have allowed. Such 
divorces occur here under law. Such 
marriages, without form or ceremony, 
have been allowed to be legal. The ques- 
tion is as to a case where law does not 
permit the precedent divorce, but where 
custom justifies it. There are countries 
on the American Continent where legal 
marriage is made too difficult and expen- 
sive for poor people to indulge in the 
privilege, and where divorce is impos- 
sible. When we went to Porto Rico we 
found the larger part of the population 
living in real marriage, faithful to each 
other, recognized as husband and wife, 
but never having had their bonds blessed 
at church. No one could blame them. 
They were living in the best sort of mar- 
riage available to them. It is very un- 
fortunate to live where there are such 
laws. Russia is not a country whose 
conditions conduce to the legal decencies 
which we expect here. If Mr. Gorky 
and his first wife had lived in this coun- 
try they would have easily secured a legal? 
divorce, and Mr. Gorky and Madame 
Andreiva would have gone thru the legal 
form before a justice of the peace or a 
clergyman, instead of marrying them- 
selves. 


We may well be grateful that we live 
in a land of reasonable I-ws, which pro- 
vide safe sanctions for marriage, as they 
do for property. The bzsal essence of 
marriage is mutual consent; the law 
comes in to certify and to protect it. In 
a primitive state of society marriage is 
a purely personal or family affair. The 
parties and the family agree to it and that 
is all. There is no ceremony beyond the 
social feast, perhaps not even that. Then 
the state came to recognize what the 
parties had done, and provided that prop- 
erty should descend to the heirs. Then 
the Church, which originally had noth- 
ing to do with marriage, came in to bless 
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the union, and the state made the priest 
a magistrate for the purpose. 

In a country like ours, with decent 
codes, the common law marriage of the 
present Mr. and Mrs. Gorky would be 
indefensible. Society would properly 
condemn it, for if there were any justifi- 
cation for divorce, the fact should be 
legally proved and divorce granted. 
Without such divorce the present rela- 
tions would be scandalous, and our dis- 
tinguished visitor would be properly re- 
fused social recognition. But Russia is 
not America. We cannot utterly con- 
demn Mr. and Mrs. Gorky for doing 
what is done many a time in this coun- 
try, simply because they could not do 
there what they could have done here. 
The socially strict Queen Victoria could 
receive the Shah of Persia, who had a 
harem of wives, and the very religious 
Emperor of Germany visits the Sultan of 
Turkey ; and we do not see our way clear 
to be more severe with Mr. Gorky than 
we are with our own people. 


Railway Monopoly of Coal 


Arter the Government had won its 
case against the railway combination in 
the Northwest known as the Northern 
Securities Company, the existence of 
other apparently unlawful combinations 
of parallel and naturally competing roads 
was pointed out by critics who asked that 
the law should: be enforced without dis- 
crimination. It was quite clear, however, 
that in some of these cases the public 
could gain nothing by a dissolution of 
certain combinations effected long ago by 
the open purchase of competing roads. 
These were combinations in which con- 
trol of the production and distribution of 
commodities was not involved. The asso- 
ciation of the anthracite coal roads, how- 
ever, owing to their possession of about 
four-fifths of the anthracite output, was 
by many regarded as a combination with 
respect to which the law ought to be 
tested. Beginning in 1902, Mr. Hearst, 
ina proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, brought to light much 
evidence tending to show violations of 
the law by these roads, but the Govern- 
ment made no use of it. 

Under a resolution of Congress pro- 
viding for an investigation, the Commis- 


sion has recently obtained much inter- 
esting evidence relating to a similar com- 
bination of railways which'controls the 
bituminous coal trade of the Eastern 
States. The Supreme Court has also an- 
nounced a decision that facilitates en- 
forcement of the Sherman Act by ena- 
bling the Government to take the evi- 
dence of the books of corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce without 
thereby extending such immunity as 
would defeat the purpose of the proceed- 
ing. Now it is made known that eminent 
counsel—Mr. Charles E. Hughes, of 
New York, the insurance investigator, 
and Mr. Alexander Simpson, Jr., of 
Philadelphia—have been retained by the 
Government to consider the facts dis- 
closed, and to prosecute, if these facts 
call for such action. 

The importance of this step has not, 
we think, been fully realized by the pub- 
lic or the press. It is quite probable that 
it will lead to proceedings involving 
greater interests and more powerful cor- 
porations than were affected by the 
memorable Northern Securities case. If 
these gentlemen and the Government de- 
cide to prosecute, the defendants will be 
the railroad companies which control the 
production and transportation of anthra- 
cite coal, and also those which are not 
less powerful in the bituminous coal 
trade of the East. In both groups the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, direct- 
ly and thru its subsidiary roads and al- 
lies, is the dominating influence. Its 
chief ally is the New York Central. 
With these will stand, in the bituminous. 
field, the Baltimore & Ohio, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and Norfolk & Western; 
in the anthracite district, the Reading. 
Lehigh Valley, Delaware & Hudson. 
Lackawanna, Erie, Jersey Central, and! 
others. The roads traversing the East- 
ern bituminous field are controlled by 
the Pennsylvania, thru partial owner- 
ship. A majority of those engaged im 
the anthracite trade are controlled by 
the Pennsylvania and the Central, and’ 
all of them are practically in combina- 
tion, so far as anthracite is concerned. 
thru the agency of one comparatively 
small corporation. 

What is substantially a monopoly in 
each of these great coal fields and coal’ 
industries has. been established bv. the 
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companies named above. These are 
monopolies resting not only upon rail- 
way combination or agreement, but also 
upon the actual possession of a large 
majority of the mines by the railways. 
They are monopolies which have been 
harmful both to the consuming public 
and to the independent producers of coal. 
Of the latter, not many now survive. 
They have been crowded out of the busi- 
ness. Depending upon railways for the 
transportation o* their output, they have 
learned that railway companies desiring 
to get possession of their properties have 
many ways of making their business 
difficult and unprofitable. 

Neither the consumer nor the inde- 
pendent mine-owner has had a square 
deal. There is plenty of evidence of this. 
Therefore these are cases in which the 
Government should, in the interest of 
the public and of fair play, ascertain 
whether the law has been violated, and, 
if it has been, enforce the statute and ex- 
act the penalty. It has already been 
shown, by the testimony of the railway 
officers themselves, that the companies 
have broken the law by pooling agree- 
ments which allotted traffic and deter- 
mined rates. This testimony, with that of 
independent producers and of the officers 
of railway coal corporations, tends to show 
that the companies have broken more 
than one law. Unlawful combination and 
pooling appear to have been accompanied 
by unlawful discrimination. Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Simpson would not have been 
retained if the Government had not been 
satisfied that there was work for them to 
do. 

Our railroad companies should be com- 
pelled by law to confine their energies 
exclusively to the transportation industry. 
Our railroad capitalists should under- 
stand that a popular demand for Govern- 
ment ownership of the railways is surely 
stimulated by such proof of injustice and 
lawless. greed as the Commission recently 
obtained from the testimony of railway 
executive officers at Baltimore. 


s 
Public Control of Industry 


Tat an effective public control of the’ 


hours and conditions of labor, and of in- 
dustry in various other aspects, can be 
achieved in the United States only thru 


a good deal of constitutional amendment, 
has been made plain in various decisions, 
notably in the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals setting aside as uncon- 
stitutional an eight hour law that was 
passed at the instance of Governor 
Roosevelt and signed by him. That the 
people are beginning to look favorably 
upon a program of amendment sufficient- 
ly broad to authorize a real public con- 
trol, was ‘indicated when the common- 
wealth of ‘New York at the last election 
approved an amendment to meet the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals in the 
eight hour case. Senate and Assembly 
have now passed a bill, introduced by 
Senator Page and Mr. Rock, re-enacting 
the old law. In the Assembly the point 
was raised that the constitutional amend- 
ment authorized eight hour legislation 
applying to public work only, and the 
Judiciary Committee reported a bill of 
such limited scope. By a vote of 67 to 
52 the Assembly favored the original 
law. Whatever the final action in this 
particular case may be, it is evident that 
the principle of public regulation has a 
wide and increasing support. 

Upon the expediency of this program, 
however, men will differ according to 
their views of the class struggle now 
taking shape in American politics, and 
its probable outcome. 

Those who insist that prosperity is best 
assured by unrestricted liberty of private 
enterprise and freedom of contract, and 
who are confident that they can win out 
against the forces that are making for 
collectivism, make no concessions and 
stand ready to fight point by point every 
specific attempt toward governmental 
control. The socialists, equally uncom- 
promising on their part, regard every ex- 
periment in regulation as a hindrance 
rather than a help to the realization of 
their plans. They see no thorogoing re- 
lief for the workingman in any govern- 
mental action that falls short of a col- 
lective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. A study of the voting strength 
of these two groups of extremists indi- 
cates that the former is daily losing 
ground, but that the latter is making only 
slight gains, and very slowly. The vast 
majority of the people is obviously be- 


coming day by day more deeply inter- . 


ested in the possibility of combining the 
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.actual ownership and management of in- 


dustry by private individuals or corpora- 
tions with an increasing public control of 
their operation in specific ways for the 
general good. 

It is probable, therefore, that we are 
to see some interesting experiments in 


this method of obtaining results that so- 


cialists desire, without committing our- 
selves to their more radical scheme of 
ways and means: We shall have rate 
regulation, in some instances price mak- 
ing, in some instances possibly wage 
fixing, and in many industries a limita- 
tion of working hours, by public au- 
thority. 

The plan has at least the merit of flex- 
ibility and adaptableness. Experiments 
that work: can be continued and expand- 
ed; those that do not work can be mod- 
ified or abandoned. It is a plan, more- 
over, that does not prevent experiments 
of another kind, including the public 
ownership and operation of plants em- 
ployed in the general service of the com- 
munity, such as railways, or gas, and 
electric lighting works. 

Can public control be carried out with- 
out injustice and corruption? Can such 
an expansion of the function of legisla- 
tures and administrative bodies be made 
without increasing the reign of graft and 
opening wide the door to all manner of 
discrimination? Experiment only can 
determine. We have had rather too 
much of dogmatizing on the true limits 
of government. England is already far 
ahead of us in many respects, partly be- 
cause Parliament makes its own constitu- 
tional law, and, therefore, can experi- 
ment freely. If the working classes are 
as competent to organize a socialistic 
state, as they claim to be, they should be 
able to get about what they want under 
a plan of publig control. It is a question 
of votes, and votes in the long run are 
pretty sure to be determined by the suc- 
cess or failure of policies adopted. 


sw 
More Naval Carelessness 


Tue disaster on the “Kearsarge,” 
which has resulted in the death of sev- 
eral men, including two of the most tal- 
ented young officers in the navy, again 
directs public attention to the succession 
of casualties which, during the last few 
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years, have taken place in the fleet. As 
in the case of the “Missouri,” during tar- 
get practice, a.great mass of powder be- 
came exploded, this time in its transit be- 
tween the turret and the magazine below. 
The details have not been publicly made 
known, and judging from the impenetra- 
ble veil of secrecy and do-nothing which 
has been thrown over the last disgraceful 
“accident” (the grounding of the ships 
in broad daylight in the best known chan- 
nel on the coast, New York harbor), it 
may be doubted whether they ever will 
be, in any intelligible form. It appears, 
however, that this particular slaughter 
took place at “record” target practice. 
Record target practice means racing 
guns to make most hits in least time, and 
incidentally to secure trophies and re- 
wards. It is a matter of this or that gun 
“beating” some other gun, whether in the 
same ship or a different ship; and, thru- 
out the navy, it is beginning to assume 
somewhat the proportions of a mania, to 
which everything else is becoming sub- 
ordinated in importance. The capturing 
of the “5-inch record” or the “6-inch 
record” is discussed in about the same 
way as the contests of the football field 
or the turf. And the same sort of over- 
stimulated excitement among the young- 
er Officers is resulting. 


Record target practice does not rep- 
resent conditions of actual battle afloat, 
any more than individual sharpshooting 
reproduces them in conflicts ashore. It 
takes place under specific conditions of 
fixed range and selected circumstances, 
and it enforces a rate of speed in load- 
ing and firing heavy guns which is 
abnormally high, and, therefore, meas- 
urably, as likely to be detrimental to the 
best efficiency in actual contest as one 
abnormally low. The value of a ship as 
a fighting machine depends upon the 
combined effect of all her powers upon 
their interworking, as well as upon their 
individual working; and, in brief, she 
needs to be what is termed an “all around 
athlete”—a well balanced, thoroly work- 
able unit, efficient everywhere—in en- 
gines, helm, discipline, and not a mere 
platform for transporting individual guns 
in order to make “crack shots” over 
measured distances. Whatever differ- 


ences of opinion there may be as to this, 
one thing is certain, and that is that the 
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possibility of such accidents as the pres- 
ent goes far to neutralize any benefits re- 
sulting from the conditions which cause 
them. We don’t want ships which are 
more dangerous to their own crews than 
to the enemy. Such an explosion as that 
in the “Missouri” or in the “Kearsarge,” 
if taking place during actual fight might 
well put the whole vessel at great <lis- 
advantage, even if it did not determine 
her defeat. It is especially timely to re- 
member that Paul Jones’s victory over 
the “Serapis” was not due to his gun- 
fire—for that had become inconsiderable 
—but to the chance explosion of the Brit- 
ish frigate’s own cartridges, brought up 
from her magazines and awaiting trans- 
port to her guns. 

At the time of the “Missouri” disaster 
it was strongly urged that means should 
be provided for preventing fire from 
reaching charges in transit. The public 
wants to know why this has not been 
done, and who is responsible for the 
omission. Sixty-five men killed in the 


“Bennington,” thirty odd in the “Mis- 
_ souri,” eight in the “Massachusetts,” and 


now a half dozen more in the “Kear- 
sarge” is a terrible and scandalous show- 
ing, which is not palliated by easy official 
platitudes about lives as honorably lost 
in this way as if in battle. The country 
will mourn these victims and honor their 
memories; and meanwhile will move 
with accelerated speed toward the con- 
viction that it is getting high time to try 
the efficacy of a few courts martial for 
gross neglect of duty upon some people 
in high responsible position—if only 
“pour encourager les autres.” 


a 
Where They Live the Simple Life 


WE write and preach many beautiful 
things these days about the joys and vir- 
tues of the simple life; but the fact is 
only saints and savages are in a position 
to practice it. And they are two classes 
of people who do not set the fashions in 
this world; the rest of us have long been 
apostates from the gospel upon which 
such a life is founded. We are too in- 
genious, too restless. We have lost that 
ancient peace of the mind which once 
made great poetry and great scriptures 
of living. 
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But if any one wishes to watch the 
experiment, in spite of this discourage- 
ment, he does not really need Mr. Wag- 
ner’s book nor any other doctrinaire’s 
tract on the subject in order to inform 
himself concerning the rudiments and 
principles of such an existence, for the 
thing is achieved with remarkable suc- 
cess every spring time in plain sight of 
everybody. When the old Merlin oaks 
put forth their beard of bloom, and every 
tree in the forest sweeps like a green 
wave in, the rape of the wind, the birds 
found a commonwealth upon the flower- 
ing crests of that emerald sea which lasts 
as long as it is needed. And it is the 
only one in existence where the simple 
life is really exemplified. They have but 
one industry there, the building and food 
supply business; but. one institution, the, 
home; but one virtue, domestic fidelity, 
and but one end in view, which is to 
hatch and start the next generation on 
the wing. Nothing is experimental with 
them, not.even a song. The red bird has 
been singing the same noon tide sere- 
nade for a thousand generations, and 
the robin has been trusting Providence 
with the same kind of stick shack on the 
perilous outskirts of the cherry tree since 
the first robin built his nest in Adam’s 
garden. To be sure there may be some 
bickering between the jays and catbirds 
over the choice of front lot boughs, but 
this is temperamental, and has never af- 
fected their hereditary ideas of archi- 
tecture or changed the color of their 
eggs. Nothing changes with them. That 
is their great economy. 

But when all is in readiness, when ev- 
ery lover has a mate, when every tree is 
a bird estate and every nest a cradle, 
there is such joy of expectation among 
.the waiting forefathers of the next bird 
generation that they rhyme the heavens 
and earth together with their nuptial 
songs. It is because they are prospective 

- parents who do not feel the burden of 
the future. And if, in the meantime, 
they come to arms, the duel is over a 
matter of life and death importance. 
They do not contend against one another 
for the possession or show of things. 
They are all Thoreaus, male and female, 
without Thoreau’s conceit. The wren 
really prefers her nest hidden under the 
eaves or behind the primrose leaf, and 








the dove never aspires to a mansion nest 
in the Merlin oak. None of them have a 
policy of social or political economy that 
extends beyond the bough upon which 
rests the frail bark of all their hopes. 
And they have no doctrine which can- 
not be proclaimed somewhere between 
the vesper hymn of the hermit thrush 
and the lark’s matin song. But they 
have made of life a sweet dogma older 
than the oldest scriptures among men. 
And they have solved problems in living 
that we never shall solve until we also 
have wings. 

Now that is the simple life. And we 
never can live it so well. We live too 
long, we remember too much. We have 
too many prophecies to fulfil, too many 
institutions to defend, too much wealth 
to invest, too much pride of poverty to 
overcome—and we lack the wings. 


s 
The Hero With a Past 


AN old and mischievous idea has been 
rehabilitated in a few modern novels, one 
of them a book so good that it is a sur- 
prise to find an old foe lurking therein. 
In “Lady Baltimore,” by Owen Wister, 
we find the old ideal of manhood restated 
by one of those delightful Southern 
ladies whom it is a privilege to know. 

“Virtue is our business; it is enough for a 
man to be brave,” 
or words to that effect. And it is re- 
peatedly asserted by the narrator and by 
the hero himself that John Mayrant was 
not “innocent.” He makes a boast of his 
“past,” whatever ugly shape it may have 
worn. For sin is ugly. It is sordid and 
unclean ; a sign.of a weak nature instead 
of a strong one. We recall a strain of 
this false logic in an earlier work of Mr. 
Wister’s. 

“In order to be.a manly man, one must have 
had every lurid experience of life. I wish to 
depict a manly man; therefore, he must have 
lived at some time the picturesque life of a 
breaker of the moral law.” 

It is time for a protest against this 
weak and wicked fallacy. One might as 
well make a plea for murder as essential 
to a strong character! On the stage, in 


poem and novel and in the speech of too . 


many otherwise intelligent people, a lie 
like this is reiterated. Mr. Wister’s 
heroes get drunk, anthiare addicted to 
knocking people down to prove their 
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right to the part.of leading man—surely 
this is enough without hinting at other 
vices so near the level of the lowest brute 
who infests the dens of iniquity that a 
decent imagination sickens at thought of 
them. Mr. Wister’s otherwise admirable 
“Virginian” when he is with the other 
cowboys “trolls some careless tavern 
catch, of Moll and Meg and strange ex- 
periences unmeet for ladies.” There is 
a finer “Americanism” in the reply of a 
great soldier and statesman when some 
companion began a story with the pref- 
ace: “As there are no ladies present,” 
“I trust there are gentlemen present,” 
and the story was untold. That is the 
sort of true American hero, with physi- 
cal and moral courage, self restraint and 
purity of lips and life. The Puritan has 
never lacked bravery when he has faced 
the Cavalier in battle. There is no need 
to exploit the man with an evil past, in 
order to show examples of the highest 
kind of courage, virtue —virtus—used to 
mean just that. Most people have an 
entirely gratuitous horror of perfection. 
There is no danger of the best human 
nature we know attaining it. The se- 
verest test of the novelist is to make a 
good man or woman attractive—only the 
highest art can achieve the feat—but 
shall we, therefore, praise the inferior 
art because it falls short? 

The hero will not be perfect, if he is 
drawn truly, tho he may never have lain 
down in the sty, nor have fouled the 
whiteness of his soul with impure ex- 
periences. Our young men need to 
attune their ears to the bugle notes of 
“Sir Galahad” rather than listen to this 
discordant and decadent music—the 
hideous cry of lost souls, accepted as an 
invitation to become like them, and not 
as a wail of warning to keep free from 
the morass, in which they die an unclean 
death. “The Hero with a Past” ought 
to be as repulsive to a clean reader as 
any Becky Sharp or Paula Tanqueray 
among heroines. “Virtue” is mot the 
“business of women” solely, and if it has 
ever seemed to be so, it is time for a lit- 
tle reforming of literature and of life. 

S&F 
Senator ~CMator Tillman is seeking re- 
Tillman election from the people of 
South Carolina. Personally he 
is bluff and attractive enough, when his 
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pitchfork is laid away; but one cannot 
help. asking what he has done of value 
for his State or his country. Before he 
was elected Senator twelve years ago, 
and while he was Governor, he declared 
publicly that in certain cases he would 
lead a lynching mob; and since he be- 
came Governor, when a distinguished ed- 
itor was murdered he had not a word to 
say in support of the popular demand for 
the punishment of “blood guiltiness,” and 
there were personal reasons for his si- 
lence, and the murderer went free. Pub- 
lic sentiment has somewhat improved in 
this matter in the State, but not by any 
word of his. Instead, he has been lectur- 
ing thru the country to people attracted 
by his extreme utterances, to whom he 
has talked of nothing but the danger of 
negro domination. He has helped not at 
all in the agricultural betterment of 
South Carolina, being wholly devoted to 
keeping down the negro and helping the 
dispensary and whisky monopoly, during 
the time that cotton sold for 5 cents a 
pound. Not a word has he had to say 
for the crusade against child labor in the 
new factories of his State, and not a 


word for compulsory education or longer 
school terms or better schools for the 
common people, All the social and moral 
movements have made progress without 
him, by the help of the newspapers which 
he is attacking, and especially of The 


State, of Columbia. His removal from 
the Senate would be a loss chiefly to the 
sightseers, who ask from the galleries of 
the Senate to be told which is Tillman, of 
South Carolina, just as they like to see 
the Jumbo elephant at a circus. 

Js 


There have been 
stories printed to 
the effect that, 
while her husband was United States 
Minister at Peking, Mrs. Conger devoted 
herself to the effort to make a convert 
to Christian Science of the Empress of 
China. That story may be dismissed 
since the publication of the correspond- 
ence between Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Con- 
ger on the subject. While Mrs. Conger is 
adevotedadherentof thatcult,shesays: 


Mrs. Conger and the 
Empress of China 


“However much I may have desired to have 
the Chinese accept an understanding of Chris- 
tian Science, I never taught nor even talked it 
to them. In the first place, I was not author- 


ized to do this; I was not sent a Christian 
Science missionary into China. In the second 
place, I was not equipped for such a work; | 
did not speak their intricate 1 nor did 
the Chinese ladies speak mine. We'always con- 
versed thru an interpreter. While these inter- 
a eg were educated, broad-minded, lovely 
adies, and in sympathy with me in my methods 
of reaching the hearts of the Chinese and win- 
ning their friendship, they were not Christian 
Scientists, but orthodox missionaries. These 
missionaries knew from the first that I was a 
Christian Scientist. My religion of love never 
seemed to offend them. »It was my watchful 
prayer to live my blessed faith in all my inter- 
course with them and with the Chinese. I met 
them on their ground and strove to learn of 
them ; there was much for me; I learned some 
of my most valuable lessons in China.” 

It is a long and charming_letter which 
Mrs. Conger writes to Mrs. Eddy, pub- 
lished in The Christian Science Sentinel ; 
and we learn from it that the only wom- 
an’s daily paper in the world is published 
in Peking. 

e 


Now that. we are beginning to 
M. Curie realize the extent of the revo- 

lution in physical science 
caused by the discovery of radio-activity 
it is a great misfortune to the world that 
the leader in the new science, M. Pierre 
Curie, should be killed in the streets of 
Paris by being run over by a wagon. 
He was only forty-seven years old and 
his twenty-five years of hardship and self- 
denial had secured for him a position and 
recognition which afforded him an op- 
portunity to carry on his investigations 
with greater efficiency and success. He 
was peculiarly fortunate in finding as a 
wife Marie Sklodowska, a Polish, woman, 
as poor as himself, but, like himself, a 
scientist by heredity and training. It.was 
a model marriage of minds as well as 
of hearts, and the labors of the two have 
been inseparable. M. Curie constantly 
refused any honors or rewards in which 
his wife did not equally share, so the 
La Caze prize of $2,000 in 1901 and the 
Nobel prize of $40,000 in 1903 were ex- 
pressly given to them both. Never was 
money more needed or more profitably 
used; for to procure the tiny grains of 
the salts of the new elements, radium and 
polonium, which they ‘discovered, re- 
quired the reduction of enormous quan- 
tities of rare uranium minerals. To get 
money for their experiments the couple 
often had to reduce their living expenses 
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almost to the point of personal privation. 
lt is to be hoped that Madame Curie will 
not allow her grief for her husband to 
interfere with the important researches 
in tadio-activity that she is now carry- 
ing on. 

Sd 


It is over thirty years since 
= mae the Republic took the place 

of the French Empire, and 
by the order of previous events it is time 
for a revolution. But we have persuad- 
ed ourselves that France is thoroly con- 
verted to a Republic, and will never 
again go back to the rule of the Royal- 
ists or the Imperialists. But there is an- 
other alternative, a Socialist state, such 
as has been tried for a. very brief period. 
The very grave disturbances now exist- 
ing grow only in small part out of the 
Clerical resistance to the law separating 
Church and State, but come from a 
greater danger, that of the workmen’s 
rebellion against organized government, 
and in the real interests of what is little 
less than Anarchism. M. Clemenceau, 
who is Minister of the Interior, and real- 
ly the head of the Government, has 
shown himself surprisingly weak. He 
has allowed the mobs to attack the troops 
and drive them back, while the soldiers 
were forbidden to use their weapons. 
They sat quietly on their horses, as if 
their stern presence alone might awe the 
strikers, while the crowd pelted them 
with stones and wounded them by the 
score, and drove them to unresisting and 
inglorious defeat. It was an extraordin- 
ary, and, it would seem, unpardonable 
weakness. M. Clemenceau is not a So- 
cialist, but he is the avowed friend of 
organized labor. When, however, or- 
ganized labor becomes a mob, as it has 
since the terrible disaster at the mines, 
and seizes the shops, and takes posses- 
sion of great districts, it is shameful 
weakness to yield. Perhaps our way is 
better which puts the responsibility for 
order first on the States, and does not 
centralize all authority as in France. 
Thus we localize such dangers, and the 
National Government’ is not compro- 
mised until the danger reaches a limit 
which the States cannot control. But let 
it be understood that it is not Clericalism, 
but virtual Anarchism, that is now 
threatening France, and which makes 
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Paris fear the 1st of May. Yet Clerical- 
ism stands behind the mob, and, indeed; 
sets the bad example of resistance to law. 


Js 


It is not surprising that so much in- 
terest is felt in the proposals for the re- 
form of English spelling. Many 
have written us to ask where they can © 
get the list of the shorter spellings recom- 
mended. They can receive lists and 
other documents by writing to The Sim- 
plified Speliing Board, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. A curious fea- 
ture in the reform is the British resist- 
ance. Thus an American publisher, like 
Henry Holt or Funk & Wagnalls will 
receive an order from London for a thou- 


_ sand copies of a book if its spelling will 


put u in honour. Of course, the order 
is accepted. The English are belated, ex- 
cept in postal reforms. They hang on to 
their ancient ornamental and func- 
tionally obsolete Kings and Queens and 
House of Lords, and entail and estab- 
lished Church, and other vermicular ap- 
pendixes, so that their persistence in this 
orthographic obsolescence need not sur- 
prise us. The Simplified Spelling Board 
will have to establish a branch in the 
office of Murray’s Oxford Dictionary. 
ed 


It is said to be Mr. Roosevelt’s ambi- 
tion to be United States Senator from 
New York when he ceases to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is a 
most worthy ambition, and the State 
could not be better represented. We fully 
believe that he will not accept a renomi- 
nation in 1908. When John Quincy Ad- 
ams laid down his office as President he 
was willing to represent Massachusetts 
in the House of Representatives, where 
he was the most distinguished figure and 
where he performed some of his best 
service for human liberty. It is under- 
stood that neither Senator Platt nor Sen- 
ator Depew will be re-elected. Mr. 
Roosevelt will be fifty years old in 1909, 
when Mr. Platt’s term will expire, and 
his experience might be of great value in 
the Senate for twenty years at least, un- 
less he be renominated for President in 
1912. 

st 

Dr. S. Harris, Professor of Medicine 

in the University of Alabama, at Mobile, 
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has been telling the President that more 
negroes die than are born, and that the 
negro race will become extinct thru the 
ravages of consumption and other dis- 
eases. The census tells another story. 
The number of negroes has increased 
from 6,580,793, in 1880, to 8,840,789, in 
1900, and that without any immigration. 
That Mobile medical college has a record 
for prophecy. Dr. Nott, of that institu- 
tion, at the end of the Civil War printed 
a lurid pamphlet, in which he told us 
that the liberated negroes could not sup- 
port themselves, and that they would 
fade away, dying of starvation, if the 
North, that freed them, did not support 
them. 
J 

The word electrocution has reached 
England, and is charged with being an 
American barbarism, illegitimately de- 
rived; and a British purist asks that 
electrocide be substituted. What, asks 
another, is not electrocide a mongrel, half 
Greek and half Latin, like automobile? 
And another declares that in Greek 
electron means amber, and that, follow- 
ing the analogy of parri-cide, the word 
would mean to kill amber. To our no- 
tion the first element in electrocute does 
not come from any Greek word, but from 
an English one, or, at worst, a present 
day Latin one; while the full form of the 
word would be electrosecution, which has 
been shortened by dropping a syllable, 
just as idolatry has been shortened from 
tdololatry. 

e 

Exactly why the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Washington should have been 
chosen to perform the ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner stone of the new office 
building to be attached to the Capitol it 
is not easy to say. They represent but 
a section of the citizens, one of the se- 
cret societies, an organization to which 
many other citizens are much opposed. 
It is a question whether, if they are to be 
thus honored, on another occasion some 
other society or lodge should not be rec- 
ognized, such as the Sons of Temperance 
or the Order of as 


The trustees of the Carnegie Fund 
for pensioning retired college professors 
have had to decide the question, What is 
a college? and they have done it with 
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sufficient liberality. They say that a 
college must have at least six professors 
giving their entire time to instruction, 
with a course of four full years in the 
liberal arts and science, and with the 
usual academic preparation. Even this 
will shut out some institutions which 
have the same right to be called colleges 
that Paul had to address believers as 
saints, when they were only “called to 
be saints”; embryonic colleges, that ex- 
pect to reach their ambitious name. 


& 

The Chinese boycott of American 
products, and the murder of Americans 
in China, and the Boxer revolt are sim- 
ple elemental utterances of the growing 
national spirit of patriotism aroused by 


‘the aggressions of Christian nations, and 


the treatment in this country, by our 
Government, of the Chinese. We get an 
illustration of what our attitude has been 
in the answer of a Chinese to a settle- 
ment nurse. She asked him what had 
become of his missing companion, and 
she received this surprising reply: “Him 
in ho’pital. Clistian gentleman hit ’im in 
the head.” ui 

Women’s suffrage must be coming 
when we see it favored from two such 
opposite quarters as the Russian revolu- 
tionists and the Catholic Church. Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, one of the most 
honored of the Catholic bishops, says : 


Nothing counts in the United States but 
votes. e time will come when women will 
vote, and then we will see the greatest voting 
the world ever saw. We are not afraid of 
woman suffr. Our Catholic women will 
save the day for us. 


The Hague Conference is to be post- 
poned till after the American Conference 
at Rio. The most serious task before that 
Conference ought to be the reduction of 
expenses for armies and navies. The in- 
sistence on heavier and heavier taxation 
for ever larger war budgets is making 
for Socialism more than any other cause, 
and the cabinets do not seem to know it. 


The Comervetive: press of England 
makes much of the fact that there are 
forty representatives of labor in the new 
House of Commons; but they have little 
to say of the fact that there are two hun- 
dred Free Churchmen, who know what 
they want and will get it. 








The San Francisco Losses From 
an Insurance Standpoint 


THE appalling earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco last week was a disaster 
that will probably outrank the Chicago 
fire of 1871, when property valued at 
$190,000,000 was destroyed; certainly 
the Boston fire of a year later, in which 
the insurance companies suffered losses 
aggregating $80,000,000, and the Balti- 
more fire of 1904, when the insurance 
losses in the Monumental City reached 
a total approximating $60,000,000. 

It would be useless at the present time 
to attempt to give exact figures, as con- 
fusion still prevails in the stricken city, 
and only estimates are possible at the 
home offices, while the California repre- 
sentatives of the companies on the spot 
are unable to wire definite information. 
In a general way it may be said that the 
hazard of various insurance companies 
in San Francisco was in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000,000. 

At an important meeting of the San 
Francisco underwriters, held on Satur- 
day last, it was the sense of the meeting 
that the impression should not be given 
out that any losses would be paid by any 
insurance companies in interest except 
those for which the various companies 
were individually liable: Doubtless there 
will be a fine distinction drawn between 
loss by earthquake, for which the com- 
panies are not liable, and that by fire, 
for which they are liable. The question 
of property destroyed by means of dyna- 
mite or from the bombardment, which 
destroyed many fine mansions and their 
valuable contents, which was resorted to 
in the attempt to stay the consuming 
flames, will probably lead to consider- 
able litigation. The Standard prints the 
following table setting forth the total in- 
surance, as indicated by the premiums 
received by various companies, on San 
Francisco business written last year, 
which means at least $200,000,000 of 
binding insurance, and constitutes sub- 
stantially the only available data from 
which any estimate can be made of each 
company’s liability : 

CALIFORNIA COMPANIES. 


Net San Net San 

Name of Francisco Name of Francisco 

Company. Premiums. Company. Premiums. 

California ....... $22,585 Pacific Underw.. .$20,632 
Firemans Fund... 77, 


31,103 Total Calif... .$151,928 


Home F. & M.... 


Insurance 


* North Bt. & Mer... 44,569 





OTHER STATE COMPANIES. 
$44,789 Michi F. & M. 7,935 
- 16,343 Mil. Mechanics... 34,269 

Alliance, Pa...... 15,801 Nassau Fire ..... 7,391 

American, Mass.. 12,348 National, Conn... 30,201 








American, al as . 559 National Un., Pa. 20/936 
American, N. ng6a New Hampshire.. 8,928 
American’ Central. 19,881 New York Under. + 7pSes 
Aupunenee eeeeces ; oe ee York . 
tlanta-Birming.. . 92 Wagara ...-+se0s 33,12 
Austin Fire...... 4,337. Northwestern Nat. 11,039 
British Am., N. we zor North German.... 11,627 
Caledonian ‘Am. 83 North River.... 9,030 
Calumet .....4... 13,824 Orient ......0++. 14,373 
Citizens, Mo..... 17,588 Pelican ...,....++ 7,253 
Colonial Fire Und. 12,245 Pennsylvania .... 55,189 
Com. Un., N. Y.. 4,110 pce a N. Y..... 61,844 
Concordia ....... 6,345 cenix, Conn.... 28,049 
Connecticut ..... 34,197 Phitadelpbie Und.. 8,921 
Continental ..... Providence-Wash.. 15,756 
laware . een, N. Y..... 24,054 
Dutchess ueen City, S. D. 1,992 
*Eagle .......... ochester rman 10,701 
Equitable, F. =s M. he Security, Conn... 6,151 
Fire Ass’n, Pa.... 28,778 Security, Md.. 7,817 
Franklin ........ 20,919 Spring’fid F. & M. e 160 
Germ. Am., N. Y. 44,589 Spring Garden .. 9,519 
Germania ....... 46,552 St. Paul F. & M.. 18,705 
German Alliance.. 7a Teutonia, La..... §,315 
Ger. Freeport, Ill. 52,802 Fe a beaeaeue 58,0 
Ger.Fire,Peoria,Ill. 14,752 Union ..........- 8,729 
German National. 15,706 United” Firemen’s. 11,045 
Girard F. & M... 13,747 Victoria .....,... a. 
Glens Falls....... 17,657 Westchester ..... 179573 
Globe & Rutgers.. 16,028 Williamsb’gh City. 15, 
@NOVer .....4- 23,167 
Bastford J .scaes 72,323 Total Other- 
OO RASS eee 39, Z9 State .....$1,496,293 
Indemnity . _ 


Ins. Co. of WN A. ‘: ile Total Amer..$1,548,221 
Mercan. F. & M.. 13,020 , 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Aachen & Munich $49,421 Palatine ......... ae-gee 
Alliance ......... 43:749 Phoenix ..... +++ 53,830 
ASIBR. ciiccedocsss 39,792 Prussian National Ht 934 
Austrian Phoenix. 30,558 _ Rhine & Moselle.. 59,649 
British America.. 13,333 Royal .........-- stag 
Caledonian ...... 47,325 Royal Exchange. . 2 


Commercial Union 49,002 Scotch Under.. 
Hamburg-Bremen. 56,180 Scot. Un. & Nat’l otpet 
Law Un. & Crown 28,030 State ........++. 

Liv. & Lon. & Gl’be go878 — ous keect , 

London Assurance 87 719 Sve 

Lon. & Lancashire 68,555 Transatlantic 
Man. paxerenss: » 5,639 Union ....0r0-- 
New Zealand... 29,299 Western ........ 





North German.... 58,946 Total Foreign.$1,340,621 
Northern ........ 53,690 ——. 
Norwich Union... 30,395 Grand total for 
1905, 105 com- 
*Part of year only. panies ...... $2,888,842 


George L. Chase, of the Hartford 
Fire, in a recent interview regarding the 
San Francisco situation, stated : 

“I believe our surplus is intact and that it 


considerably more than covers our losses in 
San Francisco.” 

President William B. Clark, of the 
Aetna, in a similar interview, said: 

“We have approximately $4,000,000 liability 
in the city of San Francisco, and if every dol- 
lar of this is lost we can pay it from our sur- 
plus and have a very -handsome surplus left.” 

The losses of the Home, of which 
Elbridge G. Snow is president, may reach 
$1,500,000, which can easily be paid out 
of the capital and surplus. Henry Evans, 
president of the Continental, reports that 
the Continental losses can be paid with 
the cash in bank and without selling a 
dollar’s worth of securities. 
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From New York to. Boston 


WeE may reasonably entertain some 
doubts as to the prompt construction of 
an air line electric road (with a ten-hour 
schedule) from Chicago to New York, 
for which a company has been. incorpo- 
rated in Chicago; but President Mellen’s 
project for a-new air line, with a four- 
hour schedule, between New York and 
Boston, is something much more sub- 
stantial. Mr. Mellen says that. engineers 
are at work upon a revision of the old 
Air Line (by way of Willimantic) that 
will make the distance from one city to 
the other, by rail, approximately only 200 
miles ; that on this proposed line it will 
be feasible to take trains thru in four 
hours by steam and in less time by elec- 
tricity; and that the line will be in use 
before charters for any competing elec- 
tric road can be obtained. That might 
be a long time, for it is not clear that any 
one intends to ask for such charters in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, or that, 
if sought, they would be granted. It ap- 
pears, however, that President Mellen 
and his company are engaged upon a re- 
vision of the old Air Line and have in 
contemplation a reduction of the present 
running time between the two cities by 
more than 20 per cent. 

st 


THE stockholders of the Westinghouse 


Electric and Manufacturing Company - 


have voted to increase the company’s 
capital stock from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 

....The record of monthly output at 
the iron furnaces was broken again in 
March, when the quantity produced was 
2,165,632 tons. February’s output was 
1,904,032. 


....Last year’s cotton crop, according 


to the Government’s report, recently is- 
sued, was 10,697,013 bales. The great 
crop of 1904 was 13,697,310 bales, and 
the yield in 1903 was 10,015,721. 
....For taxation in 1906, the official 
valuation of the franchises of public 
service corporations in New York city 
is $361,479,300, an increase of neatly 
,000,000 over the valuation for 1905. 
....Lyman T. Gage, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has resigned the 
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office of president of the United States 
Trust Company and will retire per- 
manently from active business. His 
successor is E. W. Sheldon, who has 
been the company’s counsel. 


....Negotiations for the acquisition’ of 
the Great Northern Railway Company’s’ 
iron ore lands by the United States Steel 
Corporation appear to have been inter- 
rupted by differences of opinion as to the 
terms. One trade authority estimates the 
ore deposits at 300,000,000 tons. 


....The chairman of the Merchants’ 
Trust, of London, an investing institu- 
tion, said recently at the annual meeting 
that the United States was still the best 
place to invest in, the River Plate coun- 
try standing next. His company’s rail- 
way investments here yielded last year 
an average of 4.87 per cent. and had ad- 
vanced 24 per cent. in value. 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will specify in its rail contracts 
hereafter that the rails shall be of. open- 
hearth steel.. Probably the Vanderbilt 
system will take the same course. This 
will require the manufacturing compa- 
nies to expend great sums in providing 
for the production of large quantities of 
steel by the open-hearth process. 


....Harriman interests have bought a 
tract of seventy acres, with half a mile 
of deep water frontage, in Tacoma, for 
the chief terminal of the Harriman (or 
Union Pacific) system on Puget Sound. 
This tract is near one of 100 acres re- 
cently bought by the St. Paul system. 
The new Harriman line, from Portland 
to Tacoma, will probably be finished be- 
fore the completion of the St. Paul’s ex- 
tension from South Dakota. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Stamped Adjust. 
Mort.), 2 per cent. (interest), payable May 
Ist. 

Amer. Graphophone Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable May 15th. 

West Penn. R’ways Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable May rst. 

Am. Exchange Natl. Bank, 5 per cent., pay- 
able May Ist. 

Buff. & Susq. R’way Co. (1st Mort. 4% per 
cent.), Coupon No, 6, payable May rst. 

Am. Telephone & Tel. Co. ¢s per cent. Gold 
Coupon Notes), coupons payable May -tst. 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO 


On Your Savings 


INVESTORS seeking a little larger return on their 
money than 3 or 4%, while being assured that 
their savings are in safe, careful hands, will be in- 
terested in the ‘‘Certificate’’ Plan of the 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 

Our business, established 12 years, is conducted 
under the supervision of the New York Banking 
Department. 


WE PAY 
5% PER YEAR 
ON YOUR SAVINGS 
which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your 
money is always subject to your control if required 
for other purposes. Earnings begin as soon as your 
money is received, and are mailed you by check 
semi-annually, or compounded, if desired. 

Our clients include prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional and business men—some, doubtless, in your 
locality—to whom we are privileged to refer you. 

t us show you how we can handle your sav- 
ings accounts to better advantage than most other 
banking institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL 


SAVINGS & 
LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bidg., 
ew York City, 


Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








HORNER'S 
FURNITURE 


The Standard in Quality and Style. 


Unequalled Choice 
in all lines 
whether wanted for 
Town or Country Homes. 
Prices the lowest at which 


Furniture of highest excellence 
can be sold. 


R.J. HORNER & CO. 
Furniture Makers and Importers 
West 23d St. West 24th St. 
61-63-65 36-38-40 
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The Firemans Fund Insurance 
Company, of San Francisco 


THE insurance world was especially in- 
terested in the telegram which William J. 
Dutton, president of the Firemans Fund, 
of San Francisco, sent to Manager Charles 
W. Kellogg: “All hands safe and well. 
lire now extinguished ; unable to ascertain 
liabilities until vaults are open, but we pay 
in full. Fireman’s Fund flag is still flying 
and nailed to the mast.” These words were 
gratifying news to the many friends thru- 
out the United States of this well known 
company, which is one of the solid institu- 
tions of California, and is to San Francisco 
almost what the National City Bank is: to 
New York, The stockholders of the Fire- 
man’s Fund are wealthy men, who are sure 
to stand by the institution. W. S. Banta, 
manager Metropolitan District, with offices 
at 72 William Street, this City, is of the 
opinion that the losses of the Fireman’s 
Fund will not exceed two and one-half 
million dollars, which will leave the capital 
of the company unimpaired. The capital 
of the company is now one million dollars. 

It may not be generally known that under 
the California law the liability of the stock- 
holders of the Firemans Fund is not lim- 
ited by its paid in capital, but the stock- 
holders are compelled to meet the liabilities 
of the Company whatever the liabilities may 


If President Dutton should recommend 
to the stockholders an increase of the capi- 
tal to three million dollars it could, in Mr. 
Banta’s opinion, be easily accomplished. 
Despite its losses the Firemans Fund. will 
therefore continue to hold its commanding 
position on the Pacific Coast and thruout 
the country. 


HYDROZONE AND GLYCOZONE 


_ These scientific medical preparations (the healing prin- 


ciple of which is nascent oxygen) are endorsed and pre- 
scribed by the best doctors in the country, and should 
not be confounded with chemical concoctions of water 
and oil of vitriol, advertised as having the same healing 
Srcoestion, They are absolutely safe. Write Charles 
Marchand, 59 Prince St., N. Y., for book and special 
trial proposition. 


$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 

For strictly first-class tickets, account National Educa- 
tion Association meeting at San Francisco. ‘Tickets on 
sale June 25th to July 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Line. 

These tickets good on the N. E. A. Special Trains and 
on regular fast through trains to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All agents sell tickets via this line. 
or itineraries of special trains, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and full particulars address « ‘B._ Kniskern, 
af} M., Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, IIl. 
—. iv. 





OPENING THIS WEEK 


Of the Largest and Finest Department Store 
Building in the World. 


The new Wanamaker store extending from E th to 
Ninth streets, on Broadway, which will be- peseally 
opened this week, is the apotheosis of the Saeidins :0 re: 
tail commerce; the exaltation of the temple of A le to 
a place alongside the edifices of the city w Yt 
triumphs of eater architecture: and at the »same time 
repositories of art. 

Ton this statement be regarded as hyperbole, onc 
hastens to describe in as few words as possible some of 
the beauties of the building which prove it to be mercly. 
‘a deliberate utterance of actual fact. Not far to go, for 
the first stop of the elevator is at the threshold of one 
of the most artistically decorated halls that one might 
firid in any building Mm the city. Reaching from the par- 
quet floors to the high ceiling of hammered gold are 
immense Phoenician pillars of inlaid woods which at 
once com attention. These embellish the central hall, 
around which are grouped twenty-one small parlors, ea) 
decorated throughout in the style of some particular 
period. At the Fourth Avenue end are the Louis XI\., 
the Louis XV., the Empire, the Cofonial, the Flemish 
and the Italian Renaissance rooms; again there are tiny 
suites in one style, as for instance the Venetian suite 
or the Colonial, where the most delicate of greens are 
developed in the decorative scheme until they merge into 
restful olive. = 

-All of which is setting for merely one article of sale— 
pianos. There are 1,200 of them from which to choose, 
representing the best work of nine of the B ngs, © man- 
Sevuenen including Chickering and Knabe. As each 
floor of the building is 350 feet by 250. am exact idea 
of thé size, as well as the beauty of this exhibit and its 
surroundings, may be obtained. _ 

The next stop of the elevator is at a floor arranged 
even more effectively, for here, in place of the small 
rooms at either end and at the sides, are alcoves with 
exceptionally wide entrances opening from one to an- 
other. Every pillar, every panel and every fitting on 
this floor is solid m ny, not an inch of veneer to 
be found anywhere. This is the art floor. The galleries 
of paintings remain for the present in the old_buyilding, 
but heré are the finest of marbles, of bronzes, of china, 
of glass. Four of the alcoves are devoted to the exhibit 
of fine glassware, three being filled with samples of 
crystal cut-glass, and ome with decorative and gold- 
mounted glass. Here are specimens of the Nuremberg 
and other Bavarian-mounted ware, of engraved glass 
from Austria, of Corona workmanship, and of the deep- 
cut scintillating domestic product which no foreign coun- 
try can equal in design or in finish. a 

Among the Carrara and other marbles is an exquisite 
Romeo and Juliet oup, valued at $850, and on all sides 
are Vienna and other bronzes of striking and unconven- 
tional subjects. Three of the many single pieces of Royal 
Doulton ware show the work of two celebrated artists 
on china, Hancock and Dewsberry. One of these, a large 
vase with a painting of the Sphinx, is enriched by raised 
gold. In one corner of the main hall are examples of 
pottery from the Rérstrand Potteries in Stockholm. The 
distinguishing feature of these goods is the fine under- 
glaze. The designs are simple but bear the stamp of cor- 
rectness. All of the work on these pieces is freehand, 
no tool other than a small piece of stick being used. 

An idea of the completeness of the stock in one sub- 
division may be had, when it is stated that in dinnerware 
over a hundred open stock patterns are kept, from which 
customers may choose what they will. The three Havi- 
lands and Pouyat representing Limoges, fine china to 
uphold the claims to consideration of Austria and Ger- 
mone. more of the Rérstrand ware in dinner sets, Royal 
Doulton, English porcelain, and American china make : 
great showing. In -the cheaper grades of domestic wai 
the patterns are artistic and satisfying, being very large|y 
a return to the reminiscent blue willow style in its many 
variations and modifications. A column could very easily 
be written concerning the lamp exhibit, but at this time 
it may be sufficient to state that its range of variety is 
wide, and that the exhibits are worthy a store which 
contains so much that is artistic and beautiful. One 
mosaic shade, showing orange trees with truit, consists 
of no less than 2,700 pieces of glass. 

Perhaps a brief glance at one other department will be 
sufficient, with what has already been seen,. to establish 
the right of the new store to considered as a home 
of the beautiful. On the fifth floor is the collection of 
Oriental rugs. Here, for those who have any eye for 
color, whether or not they belong to that army of ama. 
teurs which professes to know all there is to know about 
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rugs, is a treat. Hanging from the walls and « 
the floor of ohe small room of several set aside 
display, are rugs worth more than $25,000—S 
F ans, Khorassans, rugs of Kurd of I 
of Yuruk, really a remarkable display, w: is of added 
value to the ible purchaser, as it is made in a small 
dark gallery formed of what was the shaft of the building 
formerly occupying the site. As the artificial light can 
alone be used, visitors secure an excellent idea of how 
the rugs will look at night, while if’ a closer i n 
by natural light is desired, it is necessary only to open 
a door and step into the next room. 

Of the purely utilitarian advantages of the new build- 
ing much might be said if space permitted. In the base- 
ment is a cold storage plant which itself is almost worthy 
a special description. In a word, the store is as con- 
venient as it is beautiful. It is served by eighteen pas- 
senger elevators.—Evening Post. 
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Lona ISLAND REAL ESTATE 


Is making the fortune of hundreds. What is it doing 
for you? If you do not make an investment, you can- 
not share in the profits. 

IT IS FOOLISH TO STAND AFAR OFF 


and wish to participate in the sea of wealth that is roll- 
ing over Long Island. 


YOU MUST PLUNGE IN 


If you wish to invest from $100.00 up in any of the 
successful syndicates. handling Long Island Real Estate, 
managed by business men of high character, business 
experience and financial responsibility, we can place 
you in correspondence with them. 

We have no stock to sell. Wecan sell you lots, plots 


acres, farms, shore fronis or any property on Long 
Island, at bottom prices, for cash or on easy payments. 


Write to us, be definite, tell us how much money you 
wish to invest, whether in lump or installment, and we 
will submit a list of opportunities whereby you can 
double or triple your money in a short time. 


Long Island Suburban Realty Corporation 


23 PARK R OW, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Be 
Somebody 


Use health, strength, and a keen 
thinker to earn fame and dollars. _ 


Coffee “‘crimps” many a man—_ 
cripples his health and clogs his mind. 


You get on your running’ shoes 
when you quit and use Postum 


and There’s a Reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 








ORGANIZED 1856 


Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, 
Vice-President 
JOHN ©. VAN CLBAF, 
Vice-President 
MAURICE H. BWER, 
Cashier 


STUYVESANT FISH, 
Vice-President 

JOHN ©. McKEON, 
Vice-President 


WILLIAM A. MAIN, 
Asst. Cashier 


WILLIAM 0. JONES, 
Asst. Cashier 
FRED’K 0. FOXOROFT, 
Asst. Cashier 
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Extension Top Surrey. Pri 
plete, $83. As good as sells 
more. 
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A New Book Free to Our Subscribers 


Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans 
AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES 
Edited by HAMILTON HOLT, Managing Editor of ** The Independent.’ 


With an Introduction by EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Literary Editor 
of “The Ind pendent.” 


The Life Story of a Lithuanian 
The Life Story of a Polish Sweat- 
shop Girl © 
The Life Story of an Italian Boot- 
black 
- The Life Story of a Greek Peddler 
The Life Story of a Swedish Farmer 


The Life Story of a French Dress-~ 


maker 
The Life Story of a German Nurse~- 
girl 


The Life Story of an Irish Cook 

The Life Story of a Farmer’s Wife 

The Life Story of an itinerant 
Minister 

The Life Story of a Negro Peon 

The Life Story of an Indian 

The Life Story of an Igorrote Chief 

The Life Story of a Syrian 

The Life Story of a Japanese Ser- 
vant 

The Life Story of a Chinaman 








Owing to the fact that all the “Life Stories” included in the volume entitled “Undistin- 
uished Americans,” which appears from the press this week, were originally printed in THE 
NDEPENDENT, we have been able to make arrangements with the publishers, James Pott & Co., 
New York, which enable us to give a copy to any of our subscribers who will help us to in- 

crease our circulation. 

The volume contains 300 pages. It is well printed and cloth bound, and the price is 

$1.50. But we will give it free to any of our subscribers who will send us ONE new subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


The bargain offered is this: 


‘*Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans,’’ $1.50 
THE INDEPENDENT for one year, - - - 2.00 


$3.50 
BOTH TOGETHER FOR $2.00 


This offer is open only to those who have already a paid-up subscription to THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, but if you are not eligible you can easily remove the disability by subscribing; that is, 
those who are not now upon our subscription list may get the book by sending us two subscrip- 
tions with $4.00. The book and the magazine may be sent to different addresses as desired. 

All of our readers will remember some of the brief autobiographies which have been a 
peculiar feature of THe INDEPENDENT; few of our readers will remember them all, for we have 
published about seventy-five of them in the last four years. We know that they have interested 
a large number because we have received more letters about them than about any other kind 
of articles, and we believe that many of those who have enjoyed reading them will want to 
have them in book form to keep, or to give to their friends. 

Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans is a novelty in literature. It has the human 
interest of fiction and the value of sociological study. What an impartial and competent 
critic thinks of it you may see by reading the review by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis on 
another page of this issue. In this volume the men and women of almost all races and occupa- 
tions that make up our composite nationality speak for themselves, and the sixteen brief auto- 
biographies tell how they live, and how they came to be what and where they are. These 
sketches are, therefore, very different in character from those of professional writers of the 
wealthy or well-to-do class, who temporarily become tramps, factory girls, or nursery govern- 
esses, to get “local color,” or who join the crowd of the unemployed for the purpose of later 
securing employment as professors or editors. 

(If you are on our subscription list send in $2.00 with one new name and we will send 
the book, prepaid, to your address or to any other you give us. Introduce THe INDEPENDENT to 
one of your neighbors and secure the book for yourself, or as a gift to some friend. 
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— AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 
, Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. Coupons from 
5 these notes, by their terms payable on May 1, 1906, at the office of 
You AN E its Treasurer in the City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at 
the office of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, or in 
s whether the weather be F Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears Building. 
WM. R. DRIVER. Treasarer. 
snowy, AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
b, blo The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 
wy, three-quarters per cent. on the preferred  oogecal stock of 
3 the , wd Graphophone ¢, Company "will paid May 
cae , a y coker r of the ia . 
| EDWARD D. EASTON, President. _ 
SiOppy, ‘| WEST PENN-RAIL WAYS COMPANY 
. Pittsburgh, April 38, —, 
it freezing cold, or DIVIDEND.—The directors of the FWest Penn — 
° ° : Sividend of ONE AND ONE” FOURTH Ca) PER CEN? 
sizzling hot. on the preferred capital stock of this company out of the 
. December S1, 1906. payable May. 1, 1906, by cheek to the 
f . Underground construction stockholders ‘of recom April 2% 1906. ‘Tranafer ke will 
; be cineed, Soom Friday noon, April 27, 1906, to 10. M. 
Pe makes our service permanently ndie W. S., KUHN, President. 
efficient. FINANCIAL 
187 1906 
- NEW YORK TELEPHONE Tear ane 
or ee THE MIDDLESEX 
n- 15 Dey Street ' 
Banking Company 
1s 
>- —oF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
DIVIDENDS Assets over $7,000,000 
THE AMERICAN EECBANGE Debcatares aad First Mortgage 
128 Broadway. New York, April 20th, 1906. oes Real Estate Stat ¥ 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, 
held to-day; a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT., on the. capital stock was declared, payable May 
s, proximo, to — of record at close of business 
‘ EDWARD ®UBNS, Cashier. 15 To 30 % PER 
.. BUFFALO @ SUSQUEHANNA RAILWAY COMPANY SAFE INVESTMENT 
S First Mortgage 44% Gold Bonds 
p- Coupon No. 6, due May 1, 1906, will be paid at maturity ap ie ies 
at the office of Development and Cultivation of Virgin 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York ee. 4 
a > A. Eaath Fienier: Mississippi River Delta land. Resembles 
4 : Nile Delta in richness, but has advantage 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND ° . ae . 
id SANTA SE RAILWAY COMPANY of ample rainfall and avoids irrigating 
Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds expenses. 
A semi-annual installment of two per cent. in respect 
an af ‘The “Atchison, ‘Topeke and Sapte Fe Rallwen Gompany 
nt mil be paid at vita omice, No. i 5 Nassau Street, New ~ tk Write for information about 
, e r , 
Oe a ee nat ciameinareinniaae 
‘ olders o’ e: nds. Ta! 8 
» - for the Registered Bonds will be closed at three o'clock ATLAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
se P. M. on April 28, 1906, and will be reopened at ten 
“ Cock, A. 4 on May 1, 1906. satin No. 5 N. 7th St., Room 805 
e holde’ 
“ tered Bonds who fle" suitable ordere therefor at this ST. LOUIS, MO. ) 
Ww. aes. Assistant Treasurer. 
er New York, Bn 16, 1 
id 9 
to 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York 
CLEARING HOUSE BUILDING 
United States Depositary 


(JANUARY 29, 1906) 


Capital -©- <-« 2*« # e« $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) 


Deposits <- <-« <« = « 72,119,768 


A. H, WIGGIN, Vice-President. 
E. i STALKER, Cashier. 
C. © SLADE, Assistant Cashier. 


S. H. MILLER, Assistant Cashier. 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Assistant Cashier. 
DIRECTORS 
HENRY W. CANNON, Chairman. 
JAMES J. HILL, St. Paul Minn., 
GEORGE F. BAKER 
A._ BARTON HEPBURN, 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, 
GRANT B. SCHLEY, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF 
Banks, bankers, corporations and firms on favorable 
terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with 
those who contemplate making changés or opening new 
accounts. 




















An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired. z 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Building. Arcade Butiding. 


5,284,887 4 





AN ENTERPRISE WITH AN 


INTERESTING HISTORY 


Investors who bought the stock of the Copcte 
Mining Company three months ago have made 
already five hundred per cent. on their in- 
vestment. The advance of the stock has been en- 
tirely on its merits. 

The fluctuations of the stock in the market have 
been somewhat phenomenal. It has sold all the 
way from $15 to 15c. a share, and is now ap- 
parently on its way back to the highest mark, and 
it is by no means certain that it will _ there. 
The causes of these fluctuations are well under- 
stood and do not need to be here repeated. It 
sold at its highest on its merits, and the explana- 
tion of its low water mark is found in causes 
which had nothing to do with values. Suffice it 
to say that these causes have been happily re- 
moved. ‘That is the reason the stock is going up 


again. 

The COPETE CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY is organized to carry to its comple- 
tion the work begun by the Copete Mining Com- 


pany. 

It starts with all its stock Treasury stock, and 
no stock will be issued except. for cash. 

All the as will be divided among the stock- 
holders, who all pay cash for their stock. 

The COPETE property, in the profits of which 
the stockholders. of the COPETE CONSOLI- 
DATED COPPER COMPANY will have a lib- 
eral interest, is one of the most famous and best 
endorsed of all the copper properties of North 
America. 

The COPETE CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY has a very low capitalization and.is 

| carefully and conservatively managed. Its stock 
is believed to be an investment at the same time 
most conservative and most promising. 


Fall particulars will be given and 
Prices quoted on application 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street NEW YORK 





INSURANCE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906..................... $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES ..............ccceccecee eee e 36,000,270.95 
races couse bape aioe . $4,102,420.60 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 
CASH all ies. 


Every policy has e the cash surrender and paid 
oP insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 


Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values.for sent on lication to 
the Company’s Office. — —_ 


ae Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1906 


ASSETS, $27,308,304.60 
LIABILITIES, . 24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS po a Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @SON, Gen. Agents 


When Regret Makes 
an Assignment 


‘‘Determination” becomes assignee and 
business picks up. The best asset of 
“New Resolution” is a life insurance 
policy with a ‘‘sure-as-fate” clutch. In. 
quiry postals are a penny. 


the Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
JZobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS, 
PRESENT OR PROSPECTIVE, OF THE 


Atlas Assurance Co. 


eae of Zondon 





ESTABLISHED 1808 


WILL BE INTERESTED IN READING THE FOL - 
LOWING CABLE MESSAGES FROM LONDON: 


“Convey to all Agents our sympathy with them 
as American citizens in California disaster. Atlas 
will meet all obli ations promptly and honorably 
by drafts on om om 

“Please subscribe on our behalf Five Thousand 
Dollars to California Relief Fund.” 


FRANK LOCK, Manager 
492 WALL STREET NEW YORK 





PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, Presiden« 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 


1906 





FIRE INSURANCE 
National > Hartford 


1906 





CONNECTICUT 
STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1906 
Capital Stock all Cash.............-.csceseeseess $1,000,000.00 
e-Insurance ReServe..........scccsecececeeeecs 3,483,034.78 

Unsettled Losses and other claims.............. 
WOU AGG Seeb Sede desics bac ceduten dead obo<e 2,314,305.48 
Total Assets, Jam. 1, 1906...........cseceeeeeees $7, 304,958.96 
AMES EOS, President. 
4 STILLMA N, ‘Secretary. 
H. SMITH, A 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO OHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
jAs. L. Ur INGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 





G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 


Continental Building 


46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Address all mail to P. 0. Box 2038 





APRIL 23, 1906. 

To ConTINENTAL AcENTs, GENTLEMEN—Many “hard hit” Companies are saying that they will pay their 
San Francisco losses and continue in business. We are glad that such is the case, and we do not seek to be- 
little the strength of any of our competitors. 

When it comes to the Continental you should remember— 

First. We can pay our San Francisco losses out of the margin we left in our security values when we 
made up our Statement on January rst; that is, what we owned January ist is inventoried in our list of As- 
sets for at least two million dollars less than we could sell for. 

Second. Our Reserve for Unearned Premiums on policies in force (Reinsurance Reserve, as it is some- 
times called) is $6,157,738.23, being $160,000 more than the premiums written during the year 1905. No 
other Company can make such a showing as you will see if you examine the Spectator or Standard -Chart. 

Third. We operate under the New York State Safety Fund Law (explained in circular enclosed) and 
have, under that law, $400,000 on deposit with the Superintendent of Insurance in Albany for the benefit of 
policy-holders not involved in a conflagration. 

Fourth. We carry in our Statement an item of $300,000 Reserve for Contingencies. This is Surplus. 

Fifth. Every ASSET item in our Statement is undervalued, and every liability item is over-stated. 

SIXTH. AS A MATTER OF FACT, THE CONTINENTAL COULD PAY ITS SAN FRANCISCO 
LOSSES IN FULL TODAY AND STILL SHOW A NET SURPLUS IN EXCESS OF EIGHT MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

Seventh. When you write business now you must, if you care to protect your customer, consider the 
stability of the Company. Another great fire may take place before some of the “hard hit” Companies are 
able to recuperate. The Continental stands strong beyond all question, and you cannot make a mistake by 


giving its policy to your customers. Yours very truly, HENRY EVANS, President 


Enclosure, P. S.—On the day of the fire we had over two million dollars of cash in bank—so we sell 
nothing to pay our losses. 


























PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.. 





Isé66 
187 | 
1872 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
CHICAGO, ILLS., - 
BOSTON, MASS., - - - - 
BALTIMORE, MD.,- - - - i904 
TORONTO, CANADA, I9s04 
THE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY paid all its losses promptly and in full in the 
conflagrations in the various cities referred to, which practically cover all conflagration losses 


for the past fifty years. All claims upon the PHENIX were paid without assessing the stock- 
holders for one dollar. 





Latest information from San Francisco places Phenix’ loss, at the outside, at 
less than $1,500,000. The assets of the Company at the present time amount to 
over $9,000,000 and its Net Surplus nearly $3,000,000. All California losses of 
every kind will be paid in full on demand, and the Company will have a Net 
Surplus, after such payments, of more than $1,000,000. 


GEO. P. SHELDON, President 























THE INDEPENDENT 











The record for honorable dealing and prompt pay- 


ment made by the 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at Chicago, Boston and Baltimore will be continued 
at San Francisco. There is reason to believe that 
the surplus of the company is amply sufficient to pay 
all demands likely to be made upon it; nevertheless, 
the directors of the company have already taken action 
providing for the prompt payment of all losses in- 
curred, however great they may prove to be, and for 
the active prosecution of business in accordance with 
the hitherto liberal policy of the company under con- 


ditions of financial security. 


Agents and policyholders may continue to rely 
upon “THE HARTFORD.” In the future as 
in the past, it will continue to afford unsurpassed 


facilities for handling desirable business of all classes. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








a THE - 
HOME INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
56 Cedar Street 





Assets January Ist, 1906 - $21,239,052.88 


Surplus as to Policyholders 11,720,501.84 





We take’ occasion to congratulate our 
Policyholders—and incidentally our Stock- 
holders—upon the fact that this Com- 
pany’s loss in San Francisco will not 
exceed $1,500,000, and to announce to 
all parties interested that we have taken 
immediate steps to give relief to the 
several policyholders who have sustained 
losses by the late disaster in the city of 


San Francisco. | 
-E. G. SNOW, 


President. 
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